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CHARLES DARWIN 


NE hundred years ago the theory of organic 
C) es was jointly announced by Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace at a meeting 
of the Linnean Society. This was as significant a land- 
mark in the history of science as the discovery that the 
earth went round the sun. In both cases there was dismay 
among the theologians. For if Copernicus and Darwin 
were right, the Church and the Bible were wrong. Today, 
flat-earthers and anti-evolutionists belong to the lunatic 
fringe. The Church has retreated from positions too hot 
to hold. But the fact remains that the framework of its 
creeds is pre-Copernican and pre-Darwinian. Moreover, 
The Origin of Species disproved for all time the belief 
that the universe is the outcome of design. It showed that 
every living creature is the result of natural selection 
operating on fortuitous mutations. The rise of genetics and 
the discoveries of fossils since Darwin’s time have modified 
details of the theory but left the basic structure intact. 
Far back in the mists of time, small, bright-eyed, shrew- 
like creatures living in trees started the long line which 
led to primitive apes, ape-men, and true men. There can 
be argument about whether this or that skull uncovered 
by the spade is truly human, but the broad picture is 
unassailable. A favourable mutation produced ape-like 
mammals who could walk on two legs and use their hands 
to fashion stones. There were failures and the human 
adventure would never have started if other changes had 
not occurred—brain development and the power of speech 
—which combined to favour survival. Once a talking, 
tool-making primate had come into existence its evolu- 
tion no longer depended solely on genetic change. What 
experience taught could be transmitted and improved 
upon. And so pre-history gave rise to history and a feather- 
less biped began to wonder about his own origin and 
finally discovered the answer. There are still people who 
prefer a mythological answer, but humanists accept the 
scientific account without reservation and this month they 
honour the man who laid its foundations. Yet it would 
be rash to draw sweeping philosophical conclusions from 
his work. Darwin did not discover evolution ; he showed 
how it worked. He did so after observing Nature and 
patiently collecting evidence over the years. It is as a 
scientist that we pay tribute to him—and to Wallace also 
for his humility in standing aside. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


The Myth of Darwin’s Conversion 


RUBBED my eyes when I 
[<< in The Scotsman that 
Darwin wasconverted to Chris- 
tianity in his old age. Surely, 
I thought, no one can have the 
hardihood to pull that chestnut 
out of the bag once again? Yet 
there it was in black and white, 
the same pious fabrication first 
exposed as long ago as 1922. 
The Rev Alasdair Johnston, 
writing from the Free Church 
Manse, Kinglassie, recounted 
the old story of Lady Hope’s 
visit to the great man, whom 
she found reading the Bible. 
When she mentioned that his 
theories had caused some people 
to doubt the truth of Genesis he 
was greatly distressed. ‘His 
fingers twitched nervously and a 
look of agony came over his 
face as he said: “* When I was 
a young man with unformed 
ideas I thrust out queries, sug- 
gestions, wondering all the time 
over everything, and to my 
astonishment the ideas took like 
wildfire. People made a religion 
of them”.? He asked Lady 
Hope to call again and speak 
to a gathering of people he 
would invite. ‘What shall IT 
speak about?’ she asked. ‘ Christ 
Jesus and His salvation, is not 
that the best theme? ’ he said. 


The Truth of the Matter 


HIS touching incident was 

first related by Lady Hope 
to an American audience. She 
wrote a full account in The Bos- 
ton Watchman Examiner. The 
testimony was republished in 
this country in 1955 and 1957. 
No notice appears to have been 
taken of the devastating denial 
issued by Mrs Litchfield, Dar- 
win’s daughter, thirty-six years 
ago. It is piquant that a letter 
from Lady Barlow, Darwin’s 
granddaughter, giving the facts, 
should appear simultaneously 
with a further attempt by Mr 
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Johnston to substantiate what is 
clearly a myth. 

Mrs Litchfield wrote to The 
Christian, February 23, 1922, 
as follows: ‘I was present at 
his [Darwin’s] deathbed. Lady 
Hope was not present during his 
last illness, or any illness. I 
believe he never even saw her, 
but in any case she had no in- 
fluence over him in any depart- 
ment of thought and belief. He 
never recanted any of his scien- 
tific views, either then or earlier. 
We think the story of his con- 
version was fabricated in the 
USA. In most of the versions 
hymn-singing comes in and a 
summerhouse where the ser- 
vants and villagers sang hymns 
to him. There is no such sum- 
merhouse and no servants or 
villagers ever sang hymns to 
him. The whole story has no 
foundation whatever.’ 


Darwin’s Deathbed 


HE also wrote to a correspon- 

dent on the same subject that 
she didn’t believe Lady Hope 
ever had any interview with 
her father, and that her brother, 
Sir Francis Darwin, who was 
living in Down House at that 
time, was certain that Lady 
Hope never came to the house. 
Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect that this is the last we shall 
hear of the matter. Many simple 
souls will continue to believe 
that Darwin and Voltaire—and, 
more recently, Gilbert Murray— 
underwent a deathbed conver- 
sion. It is salutary to reflect on 
how a myth can grow even in 
our own times. 

In themselves Darwin’s views 
on religion prove no more or no 
less than Wallace’s conversion 
to spiritualism. The trouble was 
that the theory of evolution by 
natural selection rejected the 
idea of special creation and 
introduced a random element 
into Nature. Biology—like Lap- 


lace’s astronomy—no longer 
needed the hypothesis of God. 


Darwin and the Universities 


HAT Darwin’s achievement 

should have been given a 
hostile reception in orthodox 
circles was only to be expected. 
What is sometimes forgotten is 
the coolness with which it was 
regarded in academic quarters, 
By strict standards he was, of 
course, an amateur, and that is 
not easily forgiven. This point 
was well put by Professor C, D, 
Darlington ten years ago in his 
Conway Memorial Lecture. He 
drew attention to the number of 
great discoveries made by ‘inter- 
lopers’ in science. Thus bacteria 
were first seen under the micro- 
scope by a draper, oxygen was 
first isolated by a Unitarian 
minister, the theory of infection 
was first established by a chem- 
ist, the theory of heredity by a 
monastic school teacher, the 
theory of evolution ‘by a man 
who was unfitted to be a uni- 
versity instructor in either 
botany or zoology’. 

The Master of Trinity College 
hid The Origin of Species from 
his pupils. The French Academy 
dismissed it as ‘empty, preten- 
tious, puerile, and superannu- 
ated’. It made very little differ- 
ence to the curricula of univer- 
sities. As Professor Darlington 
says: ‘Everything went on, 80 
far as possible, just as before. 
The departments remain 
sovereign and undisturbed, 4 
they remain to this day. But 
surely, you will say, a Darwin- 
ian Institute, or a Chair of 
Evolution, was set up some: 
where? Abroad, yes; but in 
England, no; nothing of the 
kind. Not even a question in 4 
university examination and not 
even a statue in a quiet London 
sauare. Darwin was buried i 
Westminster Abbey and Dat- 
winism was buried in ov 


universi 
science.’ 
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universities. It was not pure 
science.” 
The Vanishing Amateur 


HE disappearance the 
5 lo is a sign of the 
times. Attempts are now being 
made to oust him from philo- 
sphy, almost his last foothold. 
| should be sorry to see this 
succeed. Many members of the 
dominant school in this country 
would no doubt agree with Mr 
G. J. Warnock, one of its ablest 
exponents, that philosophy is 
now a professional job. They 
warn all who are not employed 
in teaching it—or ‘doing’ it, 
as they prefer to say—to keep 
off the college grass. They be- 
lieve themselves to have discov- 
ered a special technique and 
regard unregistered practitioners 
as quacks. They have described 
this as ‘the revolution in philo- 
sophy’ ; and by creating a closed 
shop they are, of course, pro- 
tecting themselves against the 
possibility of a counter-revolu- 
tion. 

I'm not concerned now with 
the validity of their claims. As 
Iam not a professional philo- 
sopher my own opinion would 
be regarded as worthless. But 
I should be sorry if the ‘revo- 
lution’ resulted in a new ortho- 
doxy which would blackball any 
philosophical equivalent of Dar- 
win from the academic club. 
Most of the great philosonhers 
of the past were amateurs. Even 
the founders of the modern 
movement were not in the strict 
sense professionals. This is cer- 
tainly true of the original 
Vienna Circle and even of 
Russell, who is nrofessionallv a 
mathematician. The ban would 
be hard to enforce—and isn’t it 
rather silly? 


The New Authoritarianism 


[' humanists agree to leave 
i philosophizing to the profes- 
sional, they might as well give 
up and join the Church. Either 
you construct your own philo- 
sophy of life as best you can or 
you take it on authority. That 
is the dilemma the religious 
apologist is never tired of point- 
ing out. He pours scorn on the 


amateur who ventures an opin- 
ion on the authority of the 
Bible. How can anyone have 
the temerity to speak on the 
subject unless he is an expert 
on paleography, Greek, Heb- 
rew, and Aramaic? And as 
most of the experts are Church- 
men, isn’t it better to trust to 
their verdict? To carry the ar- 
gument further, how can the 
layman form an opinion on the 
merits of Darwinism, the signi- 
ficance of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
or the dangers of radioactive 
fallout? Why should he even 
bother his head about such 
things? 

It sounds plausible, but it 
won’t do. The world would no 
doubt look much tid‘er if we 
kept modestly to our proper 
stations and displayed no un- 
seemly curiosity. There would 
be no heretics and no crackpots 
to disturb the peace. There 
would be no more revolutions, 
no troublesome Outsiders, and 
certainly no journals like The 
Humanist. It would be rather 
dull—and unfortunately it could 
really happen if we left every- 
thing to the authoritarians. 


Too Many Assumptions 
HE addition of Ascension 
Day to the Church Festi- 
vals celebrated with a flourish 
by the BBC is really too much. 
Millions of listeners waiting im- 
patiently for the News had to 
endure one of the few hymns 
on perhaps the most incredible 
of all the orthodox dogmas. 
What did they make of it, I 
wonder? The clergy hasten to 
assure us that, of course, it is 
not literally true—though why 
it should be taken less literally 
than the Resurrection is not 
very clear. If you believe that 
Christ rose from the dead you 
must believe that somehow he 
left this earth. It was easy 
enough when the earth seemed 
to be flat and heaven just above 
the bright blue sky. Now, in 
these more sophisticated days, 
that doesn’t carry conviction. 
Some cut the Gordian knot by 
saying that he just disappeared, 
and leave it at that. Others talk 
about the Fourth Dimension. 
What a pitiful spectacle it is 


to see learned men entangling 
themselves with subtleties and 
sophistries of their own devis- 
ing. In any other department 
than theology their acrobatics 
would be treated with ridicule 
and contempt. Oddly enough, 
the Church has never made so 
much of the Assumption of 
Christ as of other great Fiestas 
—e.g., Pentecost, Corpus Christi, 
the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. I suppose the Religious 
Advisory Committee of the 
BBC desires to make amends. 
They should not overlook the 
equal claims of Moses, Elijah, 
and Enoch. 


Humanists Keep Out 


yY reference to the refusal 
of the National Children’s 
Adoption Association to deal 
with humanists brought from a 
correspondent fresh confirma- 
tion of this deplorable state of 
affairs. In reply to a request 
to adopt a child the Secretary 
wrote: ‘I am afraid that as you 
say neither of you are practis- 
ing members of any religion 
we would be unable to help you 
as we attach much importance 
to the religious upbringing of 
a child. We are non-denomi- 
national and of course we have 
no bias in connection with any 
religion.’ Later, in a telephone 
conversation, there was a truly 
astonishing sequel. As my cor- 
respondent’s husband is Jewish 
it was suggested, as a possible 
compromise, that if the couple 
attended a Liberal Jewish syna- 
gogue so that the rabbi could 
testify that they belonged to a 
place of worship, a more fav- 
ourable reception of the appli- 
cation might be expected. 
What humbug we have here. 
It is not even necessary, if this 
is correct, to hold any particular 
beliefs. It meets the case if you 
visibly attend a place of worship 
so that the priest, minister, or 
rabbi can swear to your pres- 
ence. You don’t have to be 
religious; it is sufficient if you 
are a hypocrite. Then the child 
you adopt can be brought up 
in the right atmosphere—the 
atmosphere, no doubt, of many 
‘religious homes.’ 
Hector HAwToNn 
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WHAT DARWIN 


ACHIEVED 


by DR W. E. SWINTON 


Despite all criticisms Darwin stands with 
Newton as one of the greatest English minds 


N the first of July there will be cele- 

brated, principally in London, the cen- 

tenary of an announcement that changed 
the future of biological science. It was on that 
day in 1858 that Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace gave to the Linnean Society the 
texts of their joint papers on Evolution by Natural 
Selection. Neither of them was present at the 
meeting and the room in which their declara- 
tions were read no longer exists for it is now 
a stairway in the Royal Academy. The world 
was not immediately impressed and, writing many 
years afterwards, Darwin recalled that ‘ our joint 
productions excited very little attention and the 
only published notice of them which I can remem- 
ber was by Professor Haughton of Dublin, whose 
verdict was that all that was new in them was 
false, and what was true was old’. 

In 1858 Darwin was forty-nine years old and 
Wallace thirty-five. Their papers were closely 
similar but very different in their history and 
origin. Darwin’s was the crystallization of a mass 
of material accumulated during and after his 
return from the voyage of the Beagle, a naval 
surveying vessel in which he had served as 
naturalist from December 1831 until October 
1836. During this time Darwin had sailed round 
the world and had opportunities of exploring the 
mainland and islands of South America’s east 
and west coasts and of landing on many remote 
islands such as the Galapagos, some of the Society 
Group, and Keeling, Mauritius, St Helena, and 
Ascension. He had also visited New Zealand, 
southern Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
He had thus ample opportunities of seeing many 
different kinds of animal and plant life, even some 
of the fossils, and of observing the same kind 
of life, often with significant differences, on the 
adjacent islands. How did these differences arise? 
The notes and queries that resulted from his 
observations filled many books and were to fur- 
nish materials for his studies for the rest of his 
life. Indeed, as soon as he returned from the 
voyage he took rooms in Great Marlborough 
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Street and commenced the narrative of his ad. 
ventures. This considerable task was soon light. 
ened by two circumstances: the settlement on him 
of a considerable sum of money by his father, 
Dr Robert Darwin of Shrewsbury, and _ his 
marriage to his cousin, Emma Wedgwood, one 
of the pottery family. 

The wedding was in 1839 and residence was 
then taken up at 12 Gower Street, where they 
lived for the next three years. The year 1839 
also saw the publication of The Journal of Re- 
searches into the Geology and Natural History of 
the Various Countries visited by HMS ‘ Beagle’. 
This volume was, in fact, the third part of the 
official report on the voyage, and the sale of it 
brought nothing to its author. 


The Master Key 


For the next twenty years Darwin was to 
concentrate onthe problems of varieties that his 
travels had shown him. To most of his con- 
temporaries these were problems of little account 
for the theory of separate creation explained all 
variation and distribution. If the mammals and 
birds of South America differed a little from their 
counterparts on the islands, this was because God 
had willed it so. Darwin, however, pursued not 
only the relationship between particular kinds of 
animals and plants, but sought to trace their 
origin and means of dispersal, and brought all 
these relationships into their environmental back- 
ground. 

As a young man he had been a great sports- 
man, indeed for a time his father had thought 
him good for nothing else. He had consequently 
much acquaintance with domesticated animals and 
birds, and was thus familiar with the results of 
directed breeding. Shortly after his marriage he 
had moved into Down House, at Downe in Kent, 
and in his large garden the naturalist experimented 
and observed, strolled and thought. Then in the 
leisure of his well-ordered life he reviewed all 
the facts culled from his great experience and 
from a vast amount of careful reading. Among 
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the latter was a chance encounter with Malthus’s 
Essay on Population, which deeply impressed 
him and helped him attain one inescapable con- 
clusion. All life was descended from other life, 
but the offspring were sometimes modified, prob- 
ably by chance. It was already obvious that there 
was one powerful selector at work on the very 
considerable number of offspring produced by 
many plants and animals. But for death, the 
seas would be solid with fish and the lands deep 
in plants and animals. Clearly, however, death 
was not the only selector for the forms that sur- 
vived this initial test were subject to continuous 
selection in their environment. The forms 
specially fitted in some way to the environment 
would tend to survive and to increase in number 
and adaptation while those less fitted would tend 
to be less successful and even to become extinct. 

Descent with modification acted upon by natural 
selection would therefore seem to be the process 
that brought about differential success in plants 
and animals and led, in due time, to new varieties 
and new species. The chain of life was thus seen 
against the natural background in which climate 
and topography, the relative arrangements of 
land and sea, and the long course of geological 
time all played their parts. This was of course 
a theory, but it was one for which he had mar- 
shalled a vast amount of evidence. 

His studies could have gone on to be monu- 
mental, even though they were not all concen- 
trated on natural selection. By 1858 he had 
produced in addition to the Beagle volume, A 
Naturalist’s Voyage ; five parts of the zoological 
reports of the voyage; The Nature of Coral 
Reefs; three monographs on Cirripedes and 
several scientific papers to learned societies. He 
was now contemplating the eventual publication 
of a summary of his evolutionary conclusions 
when a country postman shattered his peace of 
mind. On the afternoon of Friday, June 18, 1858, 
there came through his letter-box an essay by 
Alfred Russel Wallace, to him an unknown man, 
who was then lying ill in the island of Ternate 
in the Moluccas. Wallace had travelled the world 
too, but in the hard way of the professional 
collector and one, incidentally, on whose side 
luck was seldom present. Yet he too had ob- 
served the fauna and flora and had thought about 
their diversities. His conclusions were contained 
ina little essay, ‘On the Tendency of Varieties 
to Depart Indefinitely from the Original Type ’. 


Wallace had heard of Darwin and had sent the 
paper for his opinion. Darwin’s opinion was 
crystal clear. Wallace had reached the same 
conclusion as himself. 

It was a week of mental and physical agony at 
Downe. Scarlet fever had come to the village 
and had carried off among its first victims Dar- 
win’s youngest child, the two-year-old Charles 
Waring Darwin. Prostrate with grief, and divided 
as to his action with Wallace’s manuscript, 
Darwin was supported and counselled by his 
friends Lyell and Hooker. They advised an im- 
mediate statement of his own conclusions. Thus 
they were presented together at that momentous 
meeting in July. According to Darwin’s Auto- 
biography, his own essay was ‘badly written’, 
while that of Wallace was ‘admirably expressed — 
and quite clear’. These essays will be repub- 
lished this year by the Linnean Society as part 
of the commemoration. It was evident that Dar- 
win must now concentrate on a crystallization 
of his studies for early publication. After a brief 
holiday he started this work with customary 
assiduity and on November 24, 1859, there was 
published On the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection or the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life, more commonly 
known as The Origin of Species. 

Darwin’s Religion 

Darwin’s success with this and his subsequent 
writings is well known. The country scholar, the 
scientific recluse, the valetudinarian, of whom it 
has recently been said that his wife was ‘the 
perfect nurse who had married the perfect 
patient ’, became a figure of international renown. 
He attended no scientific meetings, he entertained 
not at all, but his books were translated into every 
important language and his name became a house- 
hold word. Because of him, life was for many 
never quite the same again. For some his con- 
clusions gave a new freedom of intellectual out- 
look ; to others apes may have replaced angels 
in their cosmogony; and to yet others the sur- 
vival of the fittest seemed synonymous with Devil 
take the hindmost. Many, especially the Church- 
men, violently disputed his conclusions. 

Today most of us pay at least lip-service to the 
gospel of Evolution. Many, but not enough, 
read The Origin. Nobody reads the 1858 state- 
ment. Down House still stands in the suburbs 
of Bromley, slowly being overtaken by decay 
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The ' Beagle’, on which Darwin sailed round the world, is seen laid ashore in the river at Santa Cruz 


in spite of valiant efforts to protect it. A for- 
bidding house, full of forbidding pictures of a 
bearded Victorian. It is timely that Lady Nora 
Barlow, Charles Darwin’s granddaughter, a 
woman of distinction in her own right, should 
now for the first time publish the complete Auto- 
biography of Charles Darwin (Collins, 16s net). 
This was originally written in 1876 and was 
published, though in a much abbreviated form, 
at least twice in the intervening years. 

This publication is very welcome for in it, 
echoing down the years, comes the gentle voice 
of the sage of Downe. Simply and clearly, and 
with obvious warmth and affection, the course 
of his life is explained. The glowering old man 
of the portraits is hardly to be discerned. Instead. 
we follow an idle schoolboy growing into a mildly 
dissolute young man. He abandons medical 
studies in Edinburgh for the even less likely 
profession of the Church. By chance he attended, 
at Cambridge, Professor Henslow’s lectures on 
botany and became his friend. Henslow’s example 
made him a naturalist, though not a very aca- 
demic one. 

The naturalist, by chance again, became sea- 
borne, but was still fairly robust and often in- 
trepid. It is, however, the Down House régime 
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that charms most. The peace of the gardens, the 
methodical walks, the hours resting on the couch 
(with the occasional cigarette), the novel reading 
(always with a pretty heroine and a happy end- 
ing), fun with his children, and the quiet country 
evenings with his wife playing the piano to him. 
This is Darwin, the biological revolutionary, but 
surely the man as we should like to think of 
him. And in this background we see the theory 
of Natural Selection take shape. 

Lady Barlow has added two appendixes and 
some notes. The first appendix, on Charles Dar- 
win and the influence of his grandfather, Erasmus 
Darwin, is valuable. The second, devoted to the 
long controversy with Samuel Butler, is of less 
interest nowadays, is rather tedious, and one’s 
sympathies may not always be on Darwin’s side. 

The notes are delightful: Charles arguing with 
himself on paper as to whether he should marry, 
but not about whom he should marry. The notes 
by Mrs Darwin about her husband’s religious 
statements. And, inevitably, much more recent 
medical arguments about the cause of Darwin's 
malaise, the origin of the curious sickness that so 
frequently racked him. 

On his religious views Darwin is fairly, if not 
absolutely, clear. He states that he felt com- 
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yelled to look to a First Cause having an intelli- 
nt “mind in some degree analogous to that of 
man ‘and I deserve to be called a Theist ’. These 
were his views when writing The Origin, but they 
pecame Weaker as time went on. None the less 
doubts arose as to whether the mind of man 
was able to deal with abstract questions of this 
jll-embracing nature. So he adds: ‘I for one 
must be content to be an agnostic.” As to im- 
mortality, he believed that in the course of evolu- 
tion men would grow ‘more perfect’, ‘and it 
is an intolerable thought that he and all other 
gntient beings are doomed to complete annihi- 
lation 

Critics of Darwin 


It is natural that this year will see many other 
books upon evolution and that not all of them 
will be wholly favourable to the subject of the 
Autobiography. Everyman’s Library has recently 
reprinted (and has done it very well) the standard 
or 6th edition, which was the last that the author 
himself had corrected. This is a handy and clearly 
printed book. In former printings the introduc- 
tion was provided by Sir Arthur Keith, but this 
reprint has a new introducer in Dr W. R. Thomp- 
sn, FRS, a distinguished entomologist. Dr 
Thompson is highly critical of the whole affair, 
of the arguments and hence the conclusions of 
Darwin. He takes the attitude that ‘he is not 
compelled to say that evolution has happened. 
I prefer to say that on this matter our informa- 
tion is inadequate’ (p xv). Dr Thompson doubts, 
for example, the palzontological evidence for 


evolution, but then his own views on_ the 
basis for the geological sequence are rather 
remarkable. 


Much more detailed criticism of Darwin’s 
theory is provided by Professor H. Graham 
Cannon, Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Manchester (The Evolution of Living Things, 
Manchester University Press, 12s 6d). The pro- 
fessor is a firm believer in evolution and has long 
been an exponent of Lamarckism. He claims— 
and he may be right—that Lamarck has long been 
misunderstood and unnecessarily ridiculed. He 
has, Professor Cannon maintains, been mistrans- 
lated, and much of this argument turns on the 
meaning of the French word besoin. This can 
mean ‘need’, ‘want’, ‘necessity’, or ‘ require- 
ment’. Cannon’s thesis is that Lamarck meant 
that the animal develops in course of time the 


organ that it requires, not the one it appears to 
want in the sense of desire. It would be strange 
if generations of biologists had all mistranslated 
this important word, yet one knows that so much 
of the study of Lamarckism and of Darwinism 
is vicarious, taken from sources other than the 
original. True, Cuvier was a Frenchman, but 
his onslaught on the aged and blind Lamarck is 
one of the scandals of science and so he can hardly 
be appealed to as an authority on what Lamarck 
really meant. Darwin, in a letter to Lyell written 
in 1859, said that he got ‘not a fact or idea from 
Lamarck’s work ’. 

Charles Darwin did not invent, and never 
claimed to have invented, Evolution. A long 
history of transformism is known before his time. 
Indeed Darwin, in the Historical Sketch preced- 
ing The Origin, even admits that he was ‘long 
preceded by Dr Wells and Mr Matthew’ in the 
enunciation of Natural Selection. Where Darwin 
was unique was in supporting his arguments with 
a vast mass of observation and simple experi- 
ment. He produced facts. Many besides Pro- 
fessor Cannon have accused him of giving too 
little credit to Lamarck and even to his own 
grandfather Erasmus. In the Historical Sketch 
already referred to, Darwin does summarize 
Lamarck’s ideas and refers particularly to that 
writer’s emphasis on ‘use and disuse’. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, in the Autobiography (p 88) 
to read Darwin’s profession of evolutionary faith. 
‘Everyone who believes, as I do, that all the cor- 
poreal and mental organs (excepting those which 
are neither advantageous or disadvantageous to 
the possessor) of all beings have been developed 
through natural selection, or the survival of the 
fittest, together with use or habit .. . According 
to a footnote by Lady Barlow, the words (italicized 
here) were added at a later date. Had Darwin 
changed his mind? Lady Barlow adds ‘ the many 
... alterations in this sentence show his increasing 
preoccupation with the possibility of other forces 
at work besides Natural Selection ’. 

If justice is to be done, we should read the 
originals whenever we can, and these recent pub- 
lications help us in this way. Many new dis- 
coveries have been made since the last edition of 
The Origin came under its author’s hand. Gene- 
tics has grown up as a science and no doubt 
geneticists will be among Professor Cannon’s 
main critics. None the less his is a challenging 
book and should be given serious attention. Neo- 
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Lamarckism has an especial appeal for many 
paleontologists, for apart from its comparative 
simplicity fewer intermediate stages would seem 
to be required than in the very many small de- 
viations envisaged by Darwin. Cannon’s point that 
it is the organism (rather than its parts) that 
evolves is, of course, true, but attention to that 
has already been drawn by Henry Fairfield 


Osborn in many studies and by Sir Gavin de Beer, 

Whatever doubts there may still be as to*what 
Lamarck said a century and a half ago, there 
need be none about Darwin’s conclusions. For 
most biologists he stands, with Newton, as one 
of the greatest English minds. For them Evoly. 
tion is true and the greatest, if not the only, fac. 
tor in its accomplishment is Natural Selection, 


WILL MAN DIE OUT? 


by PROF WILHELM LUDWIG 


Evolution will continue even if man fails to survive. 
This article by a Heidelberg biologist first appeared 
in the new German quarterly review, ‘Universitas’ 


HE question whether the evolution of 

life will progress still further on this earth 

is difficult to answer. A reply would be 
tantamount to prophecy. One thing, however, we 
know for sure, that life on the earth is dependent 
on climate and consequently upon the energy 
radiated by the sun. If we ask any astronomer 
how long the sun will continue to supply us with 
the present amount of heat, we will certainly get 
the answer, for one billion years without doubt, 
very probably for three billion, and perhaps even 
for ten billion years. There is not the slightest 
reason to think that the gradual evolution of life 
will stop now in our present era. Evolution will 
continue. 

Seven hundred million years ago animal life on 
our earth could only be found in the sea. For 
periods later than this date important finds, for 
example in the Mainz area, help us. From the 
wine-growing village of Nierstein we are ac- 
quainted with the traces left by insects as well as 
the traces of amphibians similar to the crocodile. 
These doubtless date from a period 300 million 
years ago, when the Mainz area was a desert 
interspersed with occasional pools. Fifty million 
years ago the Mainz basin was linked with the 
sea. Sea-cows, sharks, crocodiles, turtles and large 
shell-fish, as well as palms, fig, cinnamon and bay 
trees, could be found there. In the so-called 
Pleistocene age, which began about ten million 
years ago, we find elephants, rhinoceroses, giant 
cattle, lions, bears, wolves, etc, and later on traces 
of the forerunners of mankind as well. Just as it 
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would have been impossibie to foretell the general 
future course of evolution then, so it is impossible 
to do so now. 

As we know today, evolution comes about 
through mutations in the genes of the respective 
genera, with good or bad results for the organism 
in its particular environment. Organisms which 
have changed for the worse quickly disappear, 
while those with superior qualities supplant them 
and survive. 

At what stage does it become possible to des- 
cribe an ape, already possessing some human 
traits, as a man? Two distinguishing characteris- 
tics of man are that he walks upon two legs, 
thereby leaving the fore-limbs free, and that he 
possesses a very large brain. The first, however. 
is frequently found in the animal world; the 
birds, certain lizards, kangaroos, etc, come to 
mind as examples. Although it is indeed a charac- 
teristic of man to walk upon two legs, it is never- 
theless in no way an accomplishment essential to 
human evolution. In addition to this we have the 
second characteristic, the large brain. It is not 
only the ability to keep his hands and arms free 
for action that man has acquired by these two 
characteristics. Because of his slow development 
until the time of puberty at sixteen, he has also 
gained the possibility of training hand and brain 
and above all of perfecting their co-ordination. 
This last possibility constitutes man’s third out 
standing characteristic. The human brain is large, 
and it is to be presumed that it is today far from 
being full utilized. One has only to think o 
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people with normal brains who know Homer's 
lliad by heart, or of the mathematical genius who 
can multiply ten columns of figures in a matter 
of seconds. 

Man is doubtlessly the most highly developed 
of the animals, at least from the human stand- 
point. Nevertheless he will, in the future as in the 
ast, be subject to natural evolution just like the 
other animals. From the scientific point of view 
he is not fundamentally different from other higher 
types of animal. Consequently, the laws which 
have been formulated and generally established 
in their case might also be applied to him. 

It would then follow that, for example, the 
physical size of man will gradually increase at the 
approximate rate of one centimetre a century. 
This so-called Hultkrantz Law is indeed not 
entirely supported by the latest data. On the 
other hand, it is certain that suits of armour are 
usually much too small for the contemporary 
European. The same thing holds good for old 
Chinese clothing and also for the dress of medi- 
eval Hungarian aristocrats. Man will gradually 
become taller. As the American anthropologist 
Hrdlicka explains in detail, one should also 
expect man’s bones to become thinner, his skull 
somewhat broader, his features finer, and his 
facial expressions more lively (a compensation, so 
to say, for his dwindling inclination to speech). 
The hair should disappear from the head, the 
teeth become smaller, the wisdom teeth and the 
little toes disappear. The hands and feet should 
become narrower, thinner, and more agile, the 
body slimmer in youth. The arms and neck should 
become shorter, while the legs should become 
longer. The brain should be more fully employed, 
yet, combined with this fuller use, mental disturb- 
ances should become more frequent. Metabolism 
will certainly become more rapid, the pulse and 
breath quicker, the body temperature higher and 
the length of life increased. 

All this is concluded from analogy with the 
known developments of animal species. It is only 
a conjectural forecast for, say, the next 100,000 
years. If, however, we draw the ultimate conclu- 
sions from such a ‘set’ trend of development, it 
would appear that man will die out in the fore- 
seeable future. The earliest date would be 
300,000 years hence. 

Let us consider one of the above characteristics, 
for example, the increase in physical size. The 
development of animals during the last few 


million years shows us that many species which 
constantly increase in size suddenly begin to die 
out. One thinks for example of the large insects 
of the Paleozoic period with a wing-span of 80 
centimetres, of the pterosauria with a wing-span 
of 8 metres, of the large saurischia with a length 
of 35 metres, etc. Also many of the larger forms 
of animals, which exist today or became extinct 
in historical times, suffer or seem to be suffering 
the same fate, and this quite apart from man’s 
entry on the scene with weapons of mass extermi- 
nation. One might call to mind the mammoth, 
the great ostrich of Madagascar and New 
Zealand, the giant octopus which still exists and 
has tentacles as long as 18 metres, the sea 
elephant and many other large animals, also the 
gorillas and musk deer which have already 
become very rare. The cause of this extinction is 
unknown to us, but a substantial part of the 
reason may be that as the size increases so the 
length of generations becomes longer; that is to 
say, that these animals, when compared to smaller 
ones like mice or rabbits, increase more slowly 
and cannot adjust themselves quickly enough to 
changes in environment, e.g. to climatic changes. 

Is there really a danger of present-day man 
dying out? The latest finds show that several of 
the branches of our family tree have already died 
out, including ape-men who were perhaps bigger 
than the races of today. To receive a more precise 
answer we must next ask what the biologist 
would regard as essential characteristics of man. 
One of these is his ability to ‘ resist ’ evolution by 
means of his intelligence, itself a product of that 
evolution. This he can do although he is like all 
types of life a product of natural evolution and 
constantly subject to it. He is to some extent 
able to guide his own evolution. This ability 
stems from the fact that tradition, whether oral 
or written, perpetuates his successes and the exis- 
tence of this tradition is only made possible by 
his brain. 

If we were to take a few of the eggs of a garden 
spider and place them on a solitary island, then 
the newly hatched young would soon be able to 
build a web as perfectly as their mother had done. 
This they would be able to do in spite of the fact 
that they had never seen a web before. The 
ability has gradually become hereditary, but it 
has needed at least a million years in order to do 
so. If, however, we were to set five workmen and 
five scientists on a solitary island without appara- 
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tus or books, they and their descendants would 
hardly be able to build a motor car in 200 years. 
In this instance the skills are traditional and no 
more hereditary than our language, for instance. 

Man is indebted to his tradition for his 
superiority. So long as he continues to exist he 
might counteract evolution in many ways. He 
could compensate for a low birth-rate by con- 
trolled breeding, he could check the loss of hair 
by biological means, and if need be he could 
breed a desired type of man, e.g. one with blond 
hair or six toes, just as he selects the strain of 
domesticated animals or cultivated plants. All 
would be well so long as this control did not turn 
out to his disadvantage. Present-day man, homo 
sapiens, was the first to acquire the ability to 
control his own further development. With it he 
acquired his superiority and his ability to master 
Nature. His so-called perfection, however, only 
means that man chooses to define perfection in 
terms of those very qualities through which he 
has attained predominance. It is not the human 
spirit but the human intelligence that can protect 
man from extinction. 

Let us sum up. (1) The evolution of animal 
and plant life will continue as before. It will last 
at least as long as it has already lasted. Pro- 
nouncements about how the multiplicity of plants 
and animals will change in the distant future are 
just as impossible now as they would have been 
some 500 million years ago. 

(2) Man only occupies a special place in so far 
as he is the first of the evolved species to have 
the ability to direct his further development 
within certain limits. He will keep his predomi- 
nant position provided he does not misuse th’s 
ability. However, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that he will misuse it at some time or 
other. Then another branch of the human family 
tree would probably take the lead, while our 
particular branch would be sterile, like many 
others we know of. 

(3) Finally, it would be possible for man to 
destroy all the larger forms of life and with them 
himself, perhaps through the sudden release of a 
great amount of atomic energy. Whether science 
could bring this about it is not possible to say 
today. In spite of everything, however, primitive 
forms of life would survive, perhaps in the sea, 
and evolution could begin again from the begin- 
ning—there would certainly be time enough for 
this. There would even be time enough if the 
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earth were for a while to become a ball of liquid 
fire once more, always provided that the length 
of life of the sun (our source of energy) has been 
correctly estimated by the astronomers. 

(4) Any forecast made today, let alone 4 
seriously meant prophecy, must be very tentative, 
for we have only some 150 years of biological 
research on evolution behind us. Despite this, 
however, and despite the fact that there are a few 
deep-sea species which have already lived un- 
changed for 500 million years, it is still my personal 
view that present-day homo sapiens is unlikely to 
remain permanently as the spearhead of life. 
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WHAT I BELIEVE 


by SANYA ONABAMIRO 


[After graduating in zoology at Manchester the 
author returned to Nigeria as lecturer in the Para- 
sitology Department of University College. 
Ibadan. This personal credo was first published 
in the Lagos Daily Times.] 


HAT I believe today is very different 

from what I was brought up to believe 

in the early years of my life. The differ- 
ence is so vast and my own case, I think, is so 
symptomatic of the age through which our coun- 
try is passing that it would be necessary to trace 
the sequence of the change-over from my old 
belief to the new. 

I was born into a community that took its 
religion very seriously. In my town in my young 
days if you were a Muslim you had nothing what- 
soever to do with Christians or pagans. If you 
were a Christian you were a rigid denomina- 
tionalist. 

To think of a Methodist getting married to an 
Anglican was to entertain a fantastic idea ; much 
less to a non-Christian: that was to contemplate 
the impossible. For my parents there was only 
one road to God’s kingdom, that which passed 
through our local church; only one category of 
priests had the key to St. Peter’s Gate—our 
Methodist ministers. 

Let us leave religion alone for a moment and 
consider the views of the members of the com- 
munity into which I was born on other questions 
of life generally. My parents believed that child- 


ren, prior to their birth, could choose freely to’ 


whom they would be born, when they would be 
born, and just for how long they would stay 
with those parents before they died to return 
to the ‘world of babies’ beyond. 

These ‘ Abikus’, as they are called in Yoruba, 
could be a source of affliction to married couples. 
In fact, my parents regarded themselves as one 
such afflicted couple and I was regarded as one 
such child who ‘kept on coming and going’. 

My parents believed that people could be com- 
municated with by their dead relatives through 
the medium of dreams. Several times I listened 
fo my mother recite messages sent down by my 
grandfather, dead several years previously, about 
what to do about a disputed farm in one village, 


or clothes he forgot to reclaim from the laundry- 
man before he died. 

My parents believed that there were ‘jujus’ 
and incantations that could enable a man to trans- 
form himself into a little cat, or go through a 
wall in a closed room, or float in air to contract 
a long journey. And, of course, my parents be- 
lieved that there were witches which drank the 
blood of little children at their secret rendezvous. 
In fact, my father, who is eighty-five, with whom 
I conducted a gentle argument on this theme a 
few months ago, still believes this firmly, and, 
what is more, he says he knows one witch in a 
house only a stone’s throw from ours. 

Let us take the question of political ideas and 
social institutions. One of my earliest memories 
was of an old paternal uncle who returned from 
a campaign in Ekiti where he went as a footman 
to some early British District Officer or other. 
He came back with four young lads whom he 
‘acquired’ during the campaign. I doubt very 
much if the British political officers of those days 
knew that their footmen were in the habit of 
terrorizing the countryside for the purpose of 
acquiring ‘ personal servants ’. 

Of the four lads my uncle brought back, one, 
who went by the name of Oba, has since found 
his way back to his home. I believe one died. 
Two aré still with us and, of course, they have 
since become completely assimilated. 

The point I want to make is that my uncle’s 
action was warmly approved. He was regarded 
as a man of great courage and daring. That, I 
think, was very symbolic of the Nigeria of thirty 
or forty years ago. You owed loyalty to and 
showed affection for only the members of your 
small village community. Whatever was happen- 
ing beyond that small community was of no in- 
terest to you. A typical Yoruba proverb which 
illustrates this attitude to one’s remote neighbours 
is ‘Gambari pa Fulani—ko lejon’nu’ (If the 
Kemberis were to slaughter the Fulanis, of what 
concern is that to you?). 

The ‘Iwefa’ System was flourishing when I was 
young. This is the system by which you mort- 
gaged your children to obtain a loan. The loan 
was often very small. I remember in my student 
days at Wesley College, Ibadan, one old woman 
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used to prepare corn porridge and ‘akara’ for 
us. We junior boys went in turns to fetch these 
things from the woman’s house. The girl who 
got everything ready for us every day, we found 
out later, was an ‘ Iwefa ’. 

She toiled from 4 am almost non-stop to 10 pm 
daily because her mother could not raise the 30s 
she borrowed from the old woman to redeem 


her. The poor little girl’s unceasing labour 
constituted the interest on the loan capital 
of 30s! 


My parents’ attitude to the white man was one 
of worshipful deference. They thought him a 
being half-way between man and God. The pic- 
ture of Christ hung up in our Sunday school— 
a white man with a flowing beard, rather similar 
to photographs of the early English mis- 
sionaries with their rich Victorian beards 
—went far to reinforce the impression that white 
men were god-like. My father told me once that 
it was a surprise to him the first time he saw 
an English woman carrying a baby. It was an 
anti-climax to him that these god-like beings mated 
and bred like the rest of us mortals. 

Such were the beliefs of my parents and of 
people generally in the community in which I 
spent the early years of my life. Those were the 
things I grew up as a boy to believe until the 
first great change in my life occurred. 

This change, I would say, occurred during the 
years I spent at the Higher College, Yaba. The 
four years T spent in that remarkable institution, 
where Christians and Muslims worked and played 
together, hardly conscious of differences in reli- 
gious beliefs; where Nigerians from East, West, 
and North, the Cameroons and Lagos lived, de- 
bated, and planned together as nationals of one 
country ; where the curricula laid much emphasis 
on the basic sciences—these four years set in 
motion the machinery for my transformation 
from an ignorant, conceited, superstitious, bigoted 
Protestant Christian into a modern rationalist. 
The years of my scientific education in England, 
I think, completed this process of transformation. 
What then do I believe today? 

| believe, above all things, in religious tolerance. 
I think that it is foolish to be dogmatic about reli- 
gion. All the main world religions preach aspects of 
truth and none of them has any right to lay claims 
to a monopoly of it. 

Religious intolerance throughout the history of 
mankind has brought great suffering to millions 
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of people. The religious crusades of the Middle 
Ages, H. G. Wells tells us in his Outline of His. 
tory, committed ‘the most horrible atrocities’ 
on innocent peoples. Helen Wodehouse, in her 
little book The History of Education, says: ‘|p 
Christian Europe between 1500 and 1700 ap not 
less than three-quarters of a million persons (an 
average of ten a day) were arrested for witch- 
craft, horribly tortured and finally burnt alive,’ 


A Plea for Tolerance 


It is refreshing in this context to read compii- 
ments which historians feel bound to pay to Islam 
in connection with religious tolerance. Nehru, in 
a letter dated May 23, 1932, written to his daughter 
from prison says: ‘The Arabs, especially at the 
beginning of their awakening, were full of en- 
thusiasm for their faith. Yet they were a toler- 
ant people and there are numerous instances of 
this toleration in religion. In Jerusalem the 
Khalifa Omar made a point of it. In Spain there 
was a large Christian population which had the 
fullest liberty of conscience. Indeed the most 
noticeable thing about this period of history is 
the contrast between the toleration of the Muslim 
Arab and the intolerance of the Christian in 
Europe.’ 

Next to religious tolerance I believe in political 
tolerance. In fact, I think the two are very closely 
connected. Religious intolerance often fosters 
political intolerance. When we remember that 
twenty million Jews perished in Europe in the 
last war, the bulk of them in Hitler’s gas ovens, 
we can see how religion and politics can often get 
closely related. 

All political parties, at least those in Nigeria, 
peddle in their campaigns only aspects of political 
wisdom, and none can lay claim to a monopoly 
of it. The futility of political intransigence was 
well borne out in the Nigerian Constitutional Con- 
ference held in London last summer, which 
achieved so little at so great a cost to the Nigerian 
taxpayers. 

Concerning inter-racial relationship, I need 
hardly say that I do not now share the belief of 
my parents in the innate superiority of the white 
man. In fact, from a purely biological standpoint 
the relative primitiveness of the African today 
may turn out to be an anthropological asset of 
great value in future the more Western Euro- 
pean nations are subjected to the strains and 
stresses of the modern machine age, from the 
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worst ill effects of which we in Nigeria are still 
mercifully spared. 

After stating my views on religion, politics, and 
racial relationship I would like to say what I 
believe about life in general. 

| believe that this earth on which we live is 
old, very old indeed ; about two thousand million 
years old if the calculations of scientists are cor- 
rect. I believe that worms, fishes, reptiles, and 
birds have existed on earth long, long before the 
advent of man. I believe that the statement of 
the scientists that man came on the world scene 
at the close of the Fourth Glacial Age, hardly 
fifty thousand years ago, is true. 

I believe that due to his evolutionary origin 
there is a part in man’s hereditary make-up which 
is very akin to lower animals. I think this is 
what psychologists call his set of instincts. What- 
ever it is, it makes man behave selfishly ; it makes 
him fight against his fellow man with the utmost 
ferocity; it makes him want to hunt other men 
and kill. It is in fact responsible for the baser 
aspects of man’s nature. 

But this set of instincts also makes man want 
to love and kiss and wed. It makes man care for 
his children with the utmost tenderness. In one 
word, the instincts of man tend to act in such 
a way as to enable him to kill his enemies and 
multiply his kind. 

I believe, however, that man is not necessarily 
a slave to his instincts; that he can reason. The 
volume of his brain compared with his body 
weight explains this. Reasoning man is, there- 
fore, man that can choose what he likes to make 
of his life. 

And, again, I believe that there is a part of 
man which is rather mystical; that part of him 
which longs for the unseen and the unknown. 
That, I take it, is the spiritual part of man. I 
suppose that is what religious exponents call the 
god-like element in man. Without it man would 
be little better than apes, or birds, for these too 
do a considerable amount of reasoning in the 
various activities of their lives. 

These things I believe as an ordinary person 
with a fair amount of general education. As a 
biologist, however, I am compelled to go a little 
further. I believe that man’s actions cannot be 
explained merely on the basis of his constitutional 
make-up only. 

A full comprehension of his motives and 
actions can only be found in the full knowledge 


of his biological environment. The foremost re- 
quirement of mankind is that food to eat should 
be available. 

Men have learnt through the ages to disguise 
the motives for their actions in a most elaborate 
manner, but stripped of all disguise and idealistic 
strappings a great number of the wars of nations 
against one another have been fought for the 
purpose of establishing rights of conquest over 
the food-producing areas of the world, actual or 
potential. 


Planned Families 


It seems to me, therefore, that any effort made 
towards increasing the world yield of food must 
lessen the risk of war between nations. Indeed, 
we are told by wise men of old times that he who 
makes two ears of corn to grow where only one 
grew before is a friend of humanity. 

But closely linked to the question of food supply 
is that of population. What will happen when a 
man begets ten children when there is adequate 
food only for five? Such a man complicates the 
problems of humanity. 

I believe, therefore, that the time will soon 
come in Nigeria when we should seriously con- 
sider planning the size of our families in relation 
to the available food supply, for the care now 
being given to our aged parents does make them 
live longer and the care given to the young ones 
does ensure that fewer of them die, and the para- 
sites that used to decimate our numbers in the 
time of our grandfathers are being successfully 
assailed with all the weapons of science. 

The overall result is that the population of this 
country is on the steady increase, while the 
quantity of available food does not so far show 
a corresponding increase. Yet, as I said before, 
the quest for food is the fundamental deter- 
minant of the basic motives underlying men’s 
actions. 

In conclusion, I believe that what should be 
one’s true purpose in life is a determination to 
make this life richer and more comfortable for 
the generation of one’s children than his parents’ 
generation found it. 

I cannot conceive of a more practical way of 
doing this than by striving to ensure that our 
children eat better food, live in better houses, 
get better education, and develop a friendlier atti- 
tude towards other people than it was even pos- 
sible for the generation of our parents to do. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XVII 


DARWIN OF DOWNE 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


This glimpse of the personal life of the 
great scientist contains several surprises 


walked slowly together along the garden 

path at Downe, ‘that in the room behind 
those windows Charles Darwin used to lie on his 
sofa of an afternoon, studying the City page of 
The Times and speculating, very profitably, in 
railway shares? ’ 

As he made the remark, Sir Arthur Keith 
smiled, for, canny Scot that he was and a man 
who was not ashamed of his peasant ancestry, 
he was well aware of the value of money. A 
few minutes later, when we had entered the house, 
he returned to the subject, as he laid out on the 
desk before me some of the couple of dozen 
account books in which Darwin, day by day 
over all the years between his marriage in 1839 
and his death in 1882, recorded every penny that 
he received and every penny that he spent or 
saved. Here too were the ledgers into which he 
transferred the details at intervals, so that at all 
times he knew exactly where he stood and could 
keep a tight hold on his always substantial re- 
sources. Together the volumes constitute a record 
which, as Sir Arthur Keith wrote in Darwin 
Revalued, may well be unique, stretching as it 
does over a period of forty-three years. 


‘ S TRANGE, isn’t it,’ said the old man as we 


Born into Money 


When his cousin, Francis Galton, was in search 
of data for his study of English men of science 
he asked Darwin to mention any ‘ special talents ’ 
that he might possess. Darwin replied: ‘ None, 
except for business as evinced by keeping accounts, 
replies to correspondence, and investing money 
very well.’ It was an excellent answer. He knew 
himself as well as he knew one of his beloved 
barnacles. He had indeed a talent for business 
that in other circumstances—if his health had not 
been such a worry, if he had ever had to earn 
his own living—might well have placed him 
among the foremost private capitalists in the age 
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of Victorian expansion. But in that case it js 
pretty certain that we should not be honouring his 
memory today. 

Looking back, we can see how fortunate it was 
that he was born into money. His grandfather, 
Erasmus Darwin, was a popular physician in 
Lichfield, who wrote verses on the Loves of the 
Plants, anticipated in some measure the evolu. 
tionary ideas of Lamarck, and in the interval 
between two marriages begat two _ illegitimate 
daughters whom he helped in due course to estab- 
lish a school for young ladies, Charles’s father 
was also a doctor, and his practice at Shrewsbury 
must have been large and successful, since when 
he died in 1848, in his eighty-third year, he left 
a fortune of round about £280,000. He made a 
good marriage too, for his wife was a Wedgwood, 
the eldest daughter of the celebrated potter. The 
mixture of Darwin and Wedgwood genes pro- 
vided Charles Darwin with a wonderfully rich 
inheritance of brain if not of muscle, but his 
mother also brought with her riches of another 
kind. It is probably true to say that it was the 
reeking kilns of the Wedgwood works at Etruria, 
outside Burslem, that eventually made it possible 
for Charles Darwin to lead a life of cultured 
and unharassed ease, free to do his life’s work 
just when and how he wanted. 

Doubtless it was the Wedgwood strain in him 
that made him so careful about money ; certainly 
there was no real need for it. When he married 
his cousin Emma Wedgwood—more Wedgwood 
money !—his father made him an allowance which 
with various other items brought his income to 
some £500 a year, added to which was £400 a 
year from Emma’s father. Year by year he in- 
vested in land and stocks, and in most cases his 
investments turned out very well. In 1858-59, 
the period which saw the publication of The Origin 
of Species, his income from investments was 
£5,186, and in his latter years he was receiving 
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The Old Study at Down House where Darwin worked 


over £8,000 a year. Why, he even at length, 
though not at first, made money out of his writ- 
ings; from first to last, his books brought him 
just over £10,000. And as for income-tax, the 
highest rate that he ever had to pay was Is 4d 
in 1857; for most of the years of his long life 
the rate was between twopence and tenpence in 
the pound. No wonder he saved money. 

On the face of it, it seems a pity that he should 
have spent so much time over his personal 
accounts, and one cannot help feeling sorry for 
Mrs Darwin, who also had to keep a strict record 
of just how much she had paid out on cab fares 
and servants’ wages and dress (remarkably little 
in her case). Well-to-do, comfortably off—such 
terms hardly apply to a man in Darwin’s posi- 
tion; he was wealthy, indeed immensely rich by 
present-day standards. When he died his estate 
was valued at approximately £282,000, enough to 
provide each of his five sons with £40.000. Keith 
is surely right in saying that Darwin’s answer to 
Galton’s question was an understatement: ‘ Dar- 
win, the great naturalist and philosopher, was also 
a great financier.’ 

Now that we know something of his origins, 
We may perhaps appreciate the better the extra- 
ordinary character of his achievement. In his 
tarly days he collected birds’ eggs and mineral 


specimens, but was far more interested in field 
sports. There was a very real risk that he would 
become one of the huntin’, fishin’ set for good. 
He might well have developed into a country 
squire, with no interests beyond his rod and gun 
and bottle. On one occasion his father, in an 
untypical outburst of exasperation, let fly at him 
with the accusation: ‘ You care for nothing but 
shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be 
a disgrace to yourself and to your family.’ 

Nor for years did he give any sign of intel- 
lectual distinction. He went to Shrewsbury School, 
where he was taught some history and geography, 
tried to learn Latin and Greek, and was almost 
persuaded that an interest in science was beneath 
the notice of a gentleman. At sixteen he was sent 
to Edinburgh to study medicine alongside his 
elder brother Erasmus, but he didn’t like the look 
of operations without anesthetics and never got 
within sight of qualifying as a doctor. He thought 
he might be a clergyman, but was not enthusiastic 
about the idea. His career at Cambridge was 
undistinguished. His passion for shooting and 
hunting and riding across country got him into 
a sporting set, where ‘we sometimes drank too 
much, with jolly singing and playing at cards 
afterwards ’. 

Though never a scholar in the strict sense, he 
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loved reading. As a boy at Shrewsbury he used 
to slip away to a window-seat in the thick old 
walls and bury himself in the historical plays of 
Shakespeare. He also read the poems of Scott 
and Byron as they came out. Later he took much 
delight in Wordsworth and Coleridge, and on 
his shore excursions during the voyage of the 
Beagle he never forgot to put a copy of Paradise 
Lost in his haversack. After the age of thirty 
and even beyond it, poetry gave him much plea- 
sure, but then the absorbing nature of his scien- 
tific interests gradually excluded it from his read- 
ing, until the time came when he had to confess 
that ‘I cannot endure to read a line of poetry’. 
He still read novels, or had them read aloud to 
him. ‘I like all if moderately good’, he wrote 
in his Autobiography, ‘and if they do not end 
unhappily, against which a law ought to be passed. 
A novel according to my taste doesn’t come into 
the first class unless it contains some person whom 
one can thoroughly love, and if it be a pretty 
woman, all the better.’ 


Devotion to Truth 


Music was another of his early interests: it 
is on record that at Cambridge he used occasion- 
ally to hire the choristers from King’s College 
chapel to sing in his rooms. He liked looking at 
pictures, and had a keen eye for beautiful scenery. 
But in course of time he found Shakespeare in- 
tolerably dull, music set him thinking too ener- 
getically about what he was already working on, 
and fine scenery no longer gave him the exquisite 
delight that it once did. Darwin was sorry, and 
the blunting of his esthetic sensibilities has been 
adduced as a horrid warning of what may happen 
to those who try to probe too deeply into the 
mysteries of creation. The argument would carry 
greater weight if those who use it were themselves 
distinguished for light and learning, which as a 
rule they are not. 

Surely it is to Darwin’s credit that wealth did 
not enervate or corrupt him. Indeed, his career 
of selfless devotion to a noble ideal, the dis- 
interested search for truth about the processes 
of Nature and their origin, might well be 
accounted an argument in favour of inherited 
wealth in the social economy. 

In the heat of the intellectual turmoil that his 
books stirred up he remained ever the English 
gentleman. He was a loving husband, a devoted 
father, a good neighbour, a firm and generous 
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friend. Down House when he lived there must 
have been a happy place, what with a crowd of 
children growing up, visitors coming and going, 
and plenty of servants to do the chores—Darwin’s 
manservant, a cook, four housemaids, two men. 
servants in livery, in addition to gardeners and 
stable-hands. Today the glory of the place has 
departed, and not even a ghost remains. 

If we find it difficult to imagine Darwin as a 
very likeable human being it must be because 
in the photographs, and in John Collier's por. 
trait, he is shown as an old, old man with a 
flowing white beard. It comes as a shock to recall 
that he was no more than seventy-three when he 
died. But the Darwin who wrote The Origin of 
Species was a balding fifty with side-whiskers, 
and he did not grow a beard until he was nearing 
his sixties. He was about six feet in height, 
although an habitual stoop made him appear not 
quite so tall. His complexion was fresh, his eyes 
blue-grey under bushy eyebrows and deep over- 
hanging brow. What impressed those who met 
him was his transparent sincerity, his simple 
goodness, the sunny geniality of his temperament 
save when he was sunk in one of his moods of 
nervous depression, and his formal, old-world 
politeness. His temper was serene, but any act 
of cruelty roused him to indignation and anger. 

Because he was such a considerate sort of 
fellow, he arrived at last in Westminster Abbey. 
He did not care for arguing about religion (or 
indeed much else) and was afraid of hurting 
people’s feelings, particularly his wife’s. Mrs 
Darwin was a sincerely religious woman, who 
notwithstanding her Unitarian leanings regularly 
attended the village church with her children, 
but anyone who has read the Autobiography can 
have no doubt that Darwin was what he styled 
himself—an Agnostic. Recently a new edition of 
the Autobiography has been published in which 
the editor, Darwin’s granddaughter Lady Barlow, 
has included a number of passages which were 
omitted from the original edition for family 
reasons. These do not amount to much, but 
there is one passage worth quoting that deals 
with the progress of his religious disbelief: ‘ The 
rate was so slow that I felt no distress, and have 
never since doubted for a single second that my 
conclusion was correct. I can hardly indeed see 
how anyone ought to wish Christianity to be true; 
for if so the plain language of the text seems to 
show that the men who do not believe, and this 
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would include my Father, Brother, and almost all 
my best friends, will be everlastingly punished. 
And this is a damnable doctrine... Mrs Darwin 
annotated the MS that she would dislike this 
passage to be published. ‘It seems to me raw. 
Nothing can be said too severe upon the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment for disbelief—but very 
few now wd. call that Christianity (tho’ the words 


are there). 


Nowadays we often hear it said that Chris- 
tianity has gained through the general recogni- 
tion of the truth of the evolutionary theory— 
that Darwin was responsible for sweeping away 


pared with 


such pious 
verdict on his life and work has a rock-like sim- 
plicity. ‘My success as a man of science’, he 
wrote on the last page of his Autobiography, 
‘whatever this may have amounted to, has been 
determined, as far as I can judge, by complex 
and diversified mental qualities and conditions. 
Of these the most important have been—the love 


shuffling, Darwin’s 


of science—unbounded patience in long reflecting 


over any subject—industry in observing and col- 
lecting facts—and a fair share of invention as well 
as of common-sense. With such moderate abilities 
as I possess, it is truly surprising that thus I should 


much theological lumber and for giving a much have influenced to a considerable extent the 


needed stimulus to Christian thought. 


Com- 


beliefs of scientific men on some important points.’ 


RIVALS TO FREUD 


cal movement grew out of 

a small discussion group 
that used to meet in Vienna 
under the chairmanship of 
Freud. Interestingly enough, 
a similar revolutionary move- 
ment in philosophy also sprang 
from a discussion group which 
met in Vienna. Two of the 
most original members’ of 
Freud’s coterie were Alfred 
Adler and C. G. Jung. Sub- 
sequently they broke away and 
founded rival schools of psy- 
chology. Their defection deeply 
distressed Freud, and the storms 
that led to their virtual excom- 
munication recall schisms with- 
ina church rather than differ- 
ences about scientific theories. 
Psycho-analysis emerged from 
its turbulent beginnings as a 
unified and disciplined organi- 
zation with a well-defined set 
of dogmas. Those who prac- 
tised it professionally were pro- 
tected against loss of faith by 
being obliged themselves to 
undergo a lengthy analysis—ie, 
indoctrination. That is not to 
say that there has been no de- 
velopment of doctrine. But out- 
side the fold the analytical 
psychology of Jung and the 


Ta whole psycho-analyti- 


by J. E. PLENDER 


individual psychology of Adler 
have pursued separate paths. 

The average humanist will 
find much more to his liking 
in the writings of Adler than in 
those of Jung. Anyone who 
holds the widespread but mis- 
taken belief that Adler has 
somehow dropped out of the 
picture should read The Indivi- 
dual Psychology of Alfred 
Adler, edited by H. L. and R.R. 
Ansbacher (Allen & Unwin, 
30s). The editors have made 
judicious selections from Adler’s 
books and the reader is guided 
by their comments so that he 
can see how this breakaway 
grew into a logically consistent 
system. As an instrument for 
dealing with personal problems 
it is more flexible and simpler 
to employ than Freudian tech- 
nique. 

Freud disagreed with Adler 
on two major counts. _ First, 
the new heresy refused to re- 
gard sex as central; second, it 
depreciated the concept of the 
unconscious. To the strict 
psycho-analyst Adler’s view of 
the workings of the mind ap- 
pears superficial. 

We owe to Adler the passage 
into popular vocabulary of that 


often misunderstood term, the 
inferiority complex. Regarded 
as a ‘complex’, it is an aberrant 
form of a fundamental impulse 
to compete and excel in some 
mode of living. As Adler puts 
it: ‘Everyone has a feeling of 
inferiority. But the feeling of 
inferiority is not a disease, it is 
rather a stimulant to health, 
normal striving and develop- 
ment. It becomes a pathologi- 
cal condition only when the 
sense of inadequacy overwhelms 
the individual and far from 
stimulating him to useful activ- 
ity makes him depressed and in- 
capable of development.’ 

Thus a person suffering from 
an inferiority complex does not 
try to overcome an obstacle, but 
regards it fatalistically. On the 
other hand, some _ individuals 
with a feeling of inferiority 
over-compensate by boasting 
and showing off. But although 
they blow their own trumpet 
they do not go into battle. Like 
all neurotics, they attempt to 
solve their difficulties in isola- 
tion from society. 

This is one of the key ideas 
of Adler which should appeal 
most to humanists. He holds 
that man is essentially a social 
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animal, and when he tries to 
live for himself instead of join- 
ing in the communal life he be- 
comes maladjusted. Both Freud 
and Jung made the mistake of 
viewing man too much apart 
from the social context in which 
he has his being and finds a 
goal worth striving for. 


From the sociological point of 
view the normal man is an in- 
dividual who lives in society and 
whose mode of life is so adapted 
that whether he wants it or not 
society derives a certain advant- 
age from his work. From the 
psychological point of view he 
has enough energy and courage 
to meet the problems and difficul- 
ties as they come along. Both 
of these qualities are missing in 
the case of abnormal persons. 
They are neither socially adjusted 
nor are they psychologically ad- 
justed to the daily tasks of life. 
Social interest is the barometer of 
the child’s normality. The criter- 
ion which needs to be watched by 
the psychologist and by the parent 


is the degree of social interest 
which the child or individual 
manifests. 


It follows that a person with 
little social feeling is not merely 
useless—as Pericles pointed out 
long ago—but sick and unhappy. 
The feeling of worth and value 
is heightened, Adler writes, giv- 
ing courage and an optimistic 
view when there is a sense of 
acquiescence in the main advan- 
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tages and drawbacks of our lot. 
The individual then feels at 
home in life and feels his exist- 
ence to be worth while just so 
far as he is useful to others and 
has overcome common instead 
of private feelings of inferiority. 
In short, to be psychologically 
healthy it is necessary to have 
an ethical goal. We are truly 
members of each other and we 
make the most of ourselves by 
co-operating and giving mutual 
aid to our fellow human beings. 

Neurotics, criminals, drunks, 
problem children, suicides, per- 
verts, and prostitutes are fail- 
ures because they lack the social 
interest. “They approach the 
problems of occupation, friend- 
ship, and sex without the con- 
fidence that they can be solved 
by co-operation. The meaning 
they give to life is a private 
meaning. No one else is bene- 
fited by the achievement of their 
aims and their interest stons 
short at their own persons. Their 
goal of success is a goal of per- 
sonal superiority and _ their 
triumphs have meaning only to 
themselves.’ 


The Cult of the Leader 


It is not surprising that this 
approach led Adler in the direc- 
tion of socialism. It could be 
said that he employed psycho- 
logy just as others have utilized 
economics to demonstrate that 
a socialized society offers the 
most fruitful way of living. 

Jung’s psychology, by con- 
trast, leads logically to an un- 
democratic society. His latest 
book, The Undiscovered Self 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
10s 6d), has been highly praised 
by J. B. Priestley, who seems to 
miss this point altogether. 
Priestley’s attention appears to 
have been distracted by Jung’s 
appeal for a return to religion. 
But Robert Graves, in a more 
penetrating criticism, exposes 
some of the dangerous trends 
obscured by the oracular pom- 
posity. As Graves points out, 
Stalin is condemned as a Com- 
munist, but there is no mention 
of Hitler’s deliberate massacre 
of three million Jews. 

That Jung seems to be more 


Alfred Adler 


appalled by the crimes of Stalin- 
ism than Hitlerism is _ intelli- 
gible once we realize that what 
shocks him is not dictatorship 
but democracy. He has long 
preached the virtues of charis- 
matic leadership, the rare in- 
dividual who towers like a 
mountain above the medio- 
crities of the mass mind. No 
doubt the reason why Stalin did 
not appear in this light was that 
the language if not the practice 
of Soviet Communism extolled 
the mass mind. 

He has often taken a ‘soft’ 
line towards Hitler. He did so 
in 1934 when he edited a jour- 
nal published in Leipzig under 
the direction of a relative of 
Hermann Goering. In an inter- 
view in The Observer in 1936 
he said: ‘Communistic or 
socialistic democracy is an up- 
heaval of the unfit against 
attempts at order ... This 
state of disorder called demo- 
cratic freedom or liberalism 
brings its own reactions—en- 
forced order.’ Again, referring 
to Germany: ‘The SS men are 
being transformed into. a caste 
of knights ruling sixty million 
natives.’ 


Return to Religion 

Perhaps this can be dismissed 
as the blindness of a man pre- 
occupied with scholarly 
searches into alchemy and 
gnosticism, but it hardly bears 
out the claim that The Undis- 
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covered Self offers prophetic 
guidance to the problems of the 
contemporary world. It is, in 
fact, a thoroughly muddled and 
bad piece of work. In many 
quarters the thunder against the 
State tyranny and fanaticism 
will be welcomed for obvious 
reasons. But all the time Jung’s 
eyes are fixed on the Commun- 
it world and the possibility of 
tyranny elsewhere or fanaticism 
arising from religion—e.g. the 
giritual despotism of the 
Roman Catholic Church—is 
practically ignored. 

The message this mantic seer 
delivers from the mists of a 
mountain top is that ‘reason is 
not enough’ and modern man 
must return to religion. He must 
ask himself ‘Have I any reli- 
gious experience and immediate 
relation to God, and hence that 
unity which will keep me as an 
individual from dissolving in the 
crowd?’ 

It would be unfair to judge 
Jung by this short popular book. 
His considered views on reli- 
gion are best studied in Psycho- 
and Religion: East and 
West, translated by R. F. C. 
Hull (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
42s). This is Volume XI of the 
collected works and _ includes 
‘Answer to Job’, a detailed an- 
alysis of the symbolism of the 
mass, and papers on Yoga, Zen, 


and other types of eastern 
mysticism. 
Religion as Therapy 


Here the semantic confusions 
that can be so exasperating are 
less in evidence and are com- 
pensated for by the vast erudi- 
tion. One finds that he is a far 
more dangerous ally of the reli- 
gious apologist than the latter 
realizes. The Archbishops’ Re- 
port of 1945 (Towards the Con- 
version of England) eagerly 
quoted his remark: ‘Among all 
my patients in the second half 
of life—that is to say, over 
thirty-five—there has not been 
one whose problem in the last 
ftsort was not one of finding a 
teligious outlook on life. It is 
safe to say that every one of 
them fell ill because he had lost 
that which the living religions 


of every age had given to their 
followers, and none of them has 
been really healed who did not 
regain his religious outlook.’ 

But if we look more closely 
we shall see that he does not 
mean by religion a belief in the 
creeds. Religion, for Jung, is 
a kind of therapy. The lan- 
guage of the conscious mind is 
factual, that of the unconscious 
symbolic. Jung’s aim is to heal 
the split caused by ignoring or 
dismissing the language of sym- 
bolism as ‘nonsense’. 

To put it rather too simply: 
we need poetry and_ ritual 
as well as science and common 
sense in order to be complete. 
We may not go to church, but 
we still like a bit of pageantry 
even in Parliament and the Law 
Courts. An atheist should en- 
joy religious poetry and music. 


Two Kinds of Reality 


But what do the symbols 
stand for? In trying to answer 
this question Jung gets into 
hopeless difficulties. At times 
he walks on the edge of Berk- 
leyean idealism only to veer 
towards the notion that they are 
useful fictions. But as he be- 
lieves that they are the in- 
herited contents of every human 
mind he obviously wants to give 
them a kind of objective reality. 

Thus the Protestants who 
quote what he says about God 
are silent about the satisfaction 
with which he greeted the de- 
finition ex cathedra of the dog- 
ma of the Assumption. He does 
not believe either in God or the 
Assumption in the sense that a 
Christian does. 

Regarding 


the Assumption, 


he writes: ‘It does not matter 
at all that a physically impos- 
sible fact is asserted, because all 
religious assertions are physical 
impossibilities Relig ous 
statements without exception 
have to do with the reality of 
the psyche and not with the 
reality of physis. 

Critic of Christianity 

At times he seems to equate 
God with the unconscious, but 
he corrects this in Answer to 
Job: ‘Strictly speaking the God- 
image does not coincide with 
the unconscious as_ such, but 
with a special content of it, 
namely the archetype of the 
self... This, however, is cold 
comfort for the theologian. 

His views on the central doc- 
trine of Christianity, the Re- 
demption, are unlikely to be 
quoted by the Archbishops. He 
recoils from the crude idea of 
God as a father who is pro- 
pitiated by the agonizing death 
of his son. ‘What kind of father 
is it who would rather his son 
were slaughtered than forgive 
ill-advised creatures who 
have been corrupted by his 
precious Satan?’ 

Neither Jung nor Adler re- 
calls us to what most people 
mean by religion. The path of 
Jung’s psychology leads to a 
therapeutic mysticism and a 
withdrawal from society. With 
Adler we are in the familiar, 
open-air world, rubbing shoul- 
ders with the crowd, seeking 
salvation by mutual aid. As he 
says: “The most important task 
imposed by religion has always 
been “Love thy neighbour”.’ 
And perhaps it is the hardest. 
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LOGIC AND ARGUMENT 


by RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Philosophy no longer provides sensational 
conclusions, but it makes for clearer thinking 


F you were to ask a group 
philosophers ‘In what 

branch of your subject has 
the most spectacular progress 
recently been made?’, probably 
a majority of them would 
answer, ‘In symbolic logic’, For 
during the last hundred years 
logicians have explored and 
charted and reduced to their 
formal skeleton a vast variety 
of sorts of argument that were 
never investigated by Aristotle 
or by any other notable philo- 
sopher before the nineteenth 
century. 

It is not only that new forms 
of argument, very different from 
the traditional syllogism, have 
been systematized, but they 
have been studied with a quite 
new rigour, just as exacting as, 
and closely bound up with, the 
rigour of advanced mathemati- 
cal demonstrations. Even more 
imaginatively impressive, if 
baffling to the layman, is the 
development of systems in which 
propositions do not possess one 
of two possible ‘values’, true or 
false, but can possess one of 
several values; and there is by 
now a proliferation of alterna- 
tive systems, working from dif- 
ferent sets of axioms and with 
different rules of procedure. 
Limits of Logic 

In view of all this, it is at 
first sight odd and surprising 
that not all philosophers today 
are unreservedly happy about 
the triumphs of formal logic. 
Some very perceptive thinkers, 
as it happens, are uneasy and 
troubled over its effects on other 
branches of their study. They 
fear, for. instance, that in the 
very act of attaining its special- 
ized precis‘on logic has inevit- 
ably got out of touch with actual 
patterns of argument in real- 
life situations, the arguments of 
the scientist, the lawyer, the 
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art critic. Worse than that, in 
the process of fashioning ideals 
of sound reasoning that are ap- 
propriate enough within its own 
field and w.thin mathematics, it 
has fostered the illusion that 
these are the only acceptable 
canons of reasoning—for any 
subject at all. 

Thus, if arguments about lia- 
bility for damages cannot be 
shown to proceed by rigid 
formal-logical entailments, if 
their conclusions are not logic- 
ally necessary, then legal rea- 
soning seems to have been 
shown far inferior in rel‘ability 
to, say, algebraic reasoning. If 
moral judgments involve jump- 
ing from ‘is’-statements (descrip- 
tions of the situation in which 
we have to act) to ‘ought’- 
statements, then again so much 
the worse for moral reasoning ; 
for there are no corresponding 
leaps of level or type in the 
proofs of the logicians, where 
all runs on the smoothest for- 
mal rails. 

But has logic really shown up 
inadequacies in these  non- 
formal fields of reasoning? A 
strong case can be made for 
saying No; what has happened 
is that quite inappropriate, for- 
mal-logical standards have been 
substituted for the very different 
standards that are actually de- 
manded in those different acti- 
vities. Legal reasoning has, and 
ought to have, canons very 
different from the canons of 
esthetic reasoning or horticul- 
tural reasoning. They are not 
all runners in the same race— 
that race which, we mistakenly 
imagine, formal loric must win 
by many lengths. They are each 
entered for quite separate races. 
If this is so, what we need to 
develop as an antidote to those 
less satisfactory effects of the 
growth of formal logic are 


‘working logics’, studies of the 


various canons of sound argu- 
ment within particular fields; 
to discover what sort of back. 
ing is relevant to a claim that 
Annigoni’s portraits are in. 
spired/uninspired; that three 
polio injections are more effec- 
tive than two; and so on. 


Two Good Books 


All this and much more is 
argued most persuasively in a 
stimulating and provocative 
book, The Uses of Argument, 
by Professor Stephen Toulmin 
(Cambridge University Press, 
22s 6d). Toulmin is one of those 
philosophers who are (most 
usefully) on guard against the 
over-simplification that comes 
with a desire to construct neat, 
all-embracing systems of 
thought. On the critical side his 
study brings out well the dam- 
age that an _ obsession with 
formal logic can do in subjects 
like ‘the theory of knowledge’ 
and moral philosophy. On the 
constructive side he makes a 
suggestive start to the shaping 
of applied logics and gives a 
clear picture of what needs to 
be done here. In other words, 
this is a book designed to 
awaken philosophers out of a 
nightmare — the nightmare 
brought on by an_ over-rich 
banquet upon logico-mathemati- 
cal ideals. One may hazard that, 
written as it is in Toulmin’s 
racy, hard-hitting, rumbustious 
style, it will certainly prompt 
the logicians to roll up their 
sleeves. Whether their sleeve- 
rolling will be the prelude to 
lending Toulmin a hand with 
constructing his ‘working 
logics’, or a prelude to a spar- 
ring-match, it is perhaps too soon 
to say. The constructive pro- 
gramme at least must commend 
itself to anyone, logician or not, 
philosopher or not, who 38 
anxious to see the keenest rea- 
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gning applied to living prob- 
lems. 

Another informal logician, 
Mr John Hartland-Swann, has 
written a book called An Analy- 
sis of Knowing (Allen and Un- 
win, 15s), and it is an excel- 
lent specimen of plain-language, 
common-sense, analytic philo- 
ophy, although on a smaller 
gale than Toulmin’s. It can be 
commended, as readable and 
free from all needless obscurity, 
to any nimble-minded person 
who wants to see a skilful logical 
analyst at work. 

The nature of human know- 
ledge has always been one of 
the philosopher’s main _head- 
aches. In reading philosophical 
theories it is often in accounts 
of knowledge that one finds the 
speculative jungle at its thickest. 
What are we claiming when we 
ay ‘I know—TI know that 
Smith is no sprinter and cannot 
win the race’; ‘I know how to 
transpose God Save the Queen 
into B-flat?; ‘I know Jones’? 
Must I be thought of as exer- 
cising some mysterious infallible 
faculty (‘If I know, I can’t be 
wrong’), or to be in some occult 
immediate contact with what- 
eer I know? That way lies 
metaphysics .. . 


Wild-goose Chase 


On the other hand, if we are 
not boldly speculative types, we 
may find ourselves shrinking in 
apprehension before the many 
possibilities of scepticism that 
open up if our analysis takes 
another turn. The most con- 
fident predictions can go awry; 
what I believed was a trust- 
worthy memory can prove illu- 
sory; the person I thought I 
knew intimately may suddenly 
falsify my expectations and 
make me say, I never really 
knew him after all. 

Do we, then, chronically 
over-use the word ‘know’? 
Ought we to be extremely spar- 
ing with it? But with a little 
more sapping of the morale—a 
reminder that, anyway, we never 
tan get inside another person’s 
mind really to know what he 
thinks or feels, or that no state- 
ments about our present claims 
to remember ever strictly entail 


a statement about the past— 
we shall be ready to sigh, ‘Can 
anyone ever really know any- 
thing?’ 

From both the Scylla of in- 
flated speculation and _ the 
Charybdis of scepticism Hart- 
land-Swann deftly delivers his 
reader. To claim to know a 
proposition, p, is, for him, to 
pledge one’s authority that p: 
it is to have decided (or accept- 
ed a decision) that p, and to 
claim that this decision is well- 
grounded. Again, if I say ‘I 
know there’s going to be 
thunder’, I’m not reporting an 
occurrence, a_ specific mental 
event called ‘knowing’. To say 
that I know is to say that I can 
state correctly that thunder is 
coming: and this is the lan- 
guage not of occurrences but of 
dispositions. So that the hunt 
for an occult mental event has 
been a wild-goose chase from 
the start. 


The Mark of Maturity 


If, next, my claim to know 
must be ‘well-grounded’, that is 
not to say it must be ‘conclu- 
sively proved’. Hartland-Swann 
joins hands with Toulmin in 
rejecting these unrealistic de- 
mands—that the canons of for- 
mal logic should rule in science, 
law, and everyday life. The 


sceptic is, in fact, recommend- | Glasgow, S.E. 


ing that we ought never to make 


thesis, has been the ruin of an 
incalculable quantity of ingeni- 
ous but warped speculation, in 
the past and in our own time. 

In philosophy today, as also 
in morals and politics, it is a 
mark of maturity not to sulk 
in a corner till the great cause 
appears, the new slogans and 
the big drum; but to tackle the 
often undramatic, but no less 
serious analytic tasks that lie 
right at hand. Both these books 
do just that. 


decisions or commit ourselves 
to questions about what is, was, | 


or will be the case. Stated like 
this, with the help of Hartland- 
Swann’s analysis and freed from 
the spell of the 
scepticism begins to lose its 
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A CHALLENGE TO HUMANISM 


by RONALD FLETCHER 


Humanism is offered as a positive alternative to 
Christianity in the important book here reviewed 


mankind faces the gravest 

crisis of its long historical 
experience. The hitman situa- 
tion—always difficult and prob- 
lematic—presents, in the modern 
world, a predicament qualita- 
tively new in its manifold com- 
plexity. and critical in the ex- 
treme in that it may well end 
in man’s final disaster. In this 
bewildering situation man _ has 
no clear, authoritative guide. 
His religions offer neither cer- 
tainty nor consolation. Their 
pictures of the world, of society, 
of human destiny, are now ren- 
dered dubious, if not entirely 
incredible, by the findings of 
science. Their moral systems 
are either noble but useless on 
a high level of generality, or. 
when they come to terms with 
detailed issues, hopelessly con- 
fused. Phlosophy, _ tradition- 
ally looked upon as a source of 
the most profound human wis- 
dom, has now disclaimed both 
the obligation and the ability 
to offer substantive advice. 
This situation is thus a great 
challenge to humanism, Human- 
ism is presented with the op- 
portunity, and _ perhaps the 
great historical task of helping 
to guide mankind through the 
crucial problems that beset him. 


A Humanist Manifesto 


This is Mr J. B. Coates’ cen- 
tral conviction, and his book (A 
Challenge 1o Christianity, 
Watts, 15s) is an attempt to 
awaken a_ consciousness’ of 
crisis, to offer an analysis of 
the contemporary situation, and 
to present a systematic human- 
ist way of approaching it. This 
book, in a word, is a Humanist 
Manifesto on the crucial issues 
of the moment and the ways in 
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the mid-twentieth century 


which they can best be met. 
Mr Coates is careful to say, 
however, that his essay is a per- 
sonal statement only, and does 
not claim to be in any sense re- 
presentative of humanism as a 
movement. His chief aim is to 
offer a constructive set of sug- 
gestions which will be sufficient- 
ly emphatic to provoke further 
discussion. The book is thus a 
challenge to humanism as well 
as a challenge to Christianity. 

The question is raised, first 
of all, as to whether there is, 
or can be, an agreed moral con- 
sensus among humanists. The 
contribution to ethics of mod- 
ern philosophical discussion is 
rapidly reviewed and a state- 
ment of the common faith, and 
the social ideals and purposes 
of humanism is offered. The 
outcome of all this (pp 38-9) 
seems to me to be rather vague 
and not particularly distinctive, 
but at least Mr Coates has 
made the attempt at a systema- 
tic statement, and it is clear 
that humanists must undertake 
a good deal more detailed think- 
ing on this question. 


Education Reform 


Mr Coates then paints his for- 
bidding picture of the crisis and 
discusses ways of dealing with 
it in three important fields. In 
the sphere internat.onal 
affairs, he adopts a federalist 
and functionalist position. In 
the sphere of education, he d's- 
cusses at length the difficulties 
in the way of viewing educa- 
tion from the child’s point of 
view and giving adequate scope 
for spontaneous interest .and 
freedom of choice, and elabor- 
ates the conception of the 
school as a co-operative rather 
than an authoritative enterprise, 


decisively 


approving of the 
‘comprehensive’ idea in_ the 
organization of secondary edu- 
cation. Thirdly, he proposes 
various reforms in the sphere 
of ‘higher culture’: in the uni- 
versities, broadcasting, litera. 
ture, and the arts. 

In all this I feel that almost 
every point is highly debatable, 
but I find myself in most agree- 
ment with Mr Coates on the 
issue of broadcasting. It is 
true, as he says, that there ap- 
pears to be a radical inconsis. 
tency in BBC policy between 
the view that its highest duty 
should be ‘the search for truth, 
involving an obligation towards 
toleration and liberty of ex- 


pression for serious thought’ (Sir 


William Haley) and the narrow 
and powerful policy of the Reli- 
gious Broadcasting Department, 
which still teaches, as being in- 
dubitably true, the doctrinal 
picture of Christianity which 
has been shown to have Lttle 
hold on the minds of the popu- 
lation in general and is regarded 
as being at least highly prob- 
lematical by many responsible 
and serious-minded members of 
the community. A final section 
discusses current schools of 
Christian theology and argues 
that humanism offers a_ better 
alternative for the solution of 
the problems posed. 


A Man of Crisis 


There is no doubt whatever 
that the issues raised are im- 
portant ones, but I feel that 
there are one or two aspects of 
the general tone and treatment 
of the book which merit some 
criticism. 

Mr Coates is a man of crisis. 
The word ‘crisis’ spits repeat: 
edly out of the pages of his 
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pook like a rapid succession of 
machine-gun bullets. Of course, 
he may be right, and there may 
be too much complacency about 
the contemporary human situa- 
tion, Even so, this too hectic 
atmosphere, this search for a 
total’ solution to a ‘total’ crisis, 
tends to preclude the possibility 
of satisfactory, detailed treat- 
ment. The discussion of very 
complex issues is undertaken so 
hastily as to give an _ over- 
simplified view of the problems 
involved. 


Evidence Needed 


Thus, the whole issue of com- 
prehensive schools in secondary 
education is a much more de- 
tailed question than is suggest- 
ed in Chapter IV. The whole 
question of the place of the 
Public Schools, similarly, is dis- 
missed in one sentence (p 81). 
Mr Coates is also prone— 
again, probably in order to 
make his points quickly and 
simply—to state things in what 
appears to be rather an exag- 
grated way without giving us 
the actual evidence which (he 
claims) supports his view. 

For example, we are told in 
the section on education (p 79), 
‘.. the experience of teachers 
in the recently formed ‘“com- 
prehensive” schools has shown 
that a good proportion of the 
children who fail at eleven-plus 
can do as well at the “Ordinary 
Level” examination as most 
grammar school pupils’ (my 
emphasis). Similarly, in an 
appendix on sex, Mr Coates 
claims that ‘recent inquiries 
show that ninety per cent of 
unmarried women find some re- 
lef from tension in  auto- 
eroticism’ (p 188). When state- 
ments of this kind are made, 
there is, surely, an obligation 
on the part of the author to 
Provide detailed references to 
the data on which his claims are 
based. The statements are so 
framed as to appear empirically 
tespectable, but the reader can- 
not in fact judge to what extent 
this is so. 

The book also reflects—to my 
mind—a rather unnecessary and 
excessive idealism, indeed a 


broad streak of puritanism. One 
has a feeling reminiscent of 
Milton: ‘New humanist, old 
non-conformist writ large.’ Mr 
Coates seems impatient of those 
‘large numbers’ of both the 
masses and the _ intelligentsia 
who are ‘spiritually disoriented’ 
and who ‘drift along without 
any personal commitment, seek- 
ing whatever pleasure or money 
is open to them, often display- 
ing the distressingly cheerful 
cynicism that characterizes so 
much of our literature, given 
over to the sensual and sensa- 
tional, the ephemeral and the 
trivial’. 

By the trivial, Mr Coates 
seems to have in mind ‘the 
means of entertainment and 
escape provided by the Press, 
the cinema, television and public 
shows, organized gambling and 
sport’. ‘The man of taste’, he 
says elsewhere, ‘eschews the 
cinema’. But surely this is much 
too one-sided. The man of 
taste (whatever that really 
means) surely discriminates in 
his use of the cinema, as, in- 
deed, in his appreciation of any 
art. The man who eschews the 
cinema is not a man of taste but 
a humbug. 


Alternative to Christianity 


Mr Coates’s vision of a 
humanist community seems to 
be that of a collection of ex- 
tremely serious-minded  indivi- 
duals continually involved in a 
discussion of the destiny of man. 
He speaks of ‘the co-operative 
effort, in which the entire hu- 
man community should be con- 
tinually engaged, in the discus- 
sion and solution of man’s 
philosophical and religious, 
ethical and political, problems’. 
This, I am afraid, will not ap- 
peal to many. His ideal quali- 
ties of the ‘humanist man’ also 
appear to me to be stated in 
somewhat extravagant terms— 
‘vitality, intelligence, sensitivity, 
grace, and a certain living 
warmth, expressing itself in 
creativeness and an over-flow- 
ing love’. Apart from the fact 
that this list of qualities makes 
it quite impossible for some to 
become ‘humanist men’, surely 


it is this quality of over-flowing 
love that many humanists have 
felt to be a too exaggerated and 
rather unnecessary demand in 
the Christian ethic? 

Perhaps the most informative 
section, for humanist readers, 
will be the chapter ‘An Alterna- 
tive to Christianity’, where the 
views of many recent and im- 
portant theologians (Schweitzer, 
Barth, Brunner, etc) are briefly 
stated and discussed. Even on 
his treatment of religion, how- 
ever, I feel bound to be a little 
critical. Mr Coates tells us that 
‘the great faiths of the past, in 
spite of their claim to univer- 
sality, have been essentially 
tribal religions, too parochial in 
spirit and limited in understand- 
ing to lift men above tribal 
loyalties’. This, surely, is a 
gross __ distortion. Consider 
Buddhism, for example. Or 
Christianity. 


A Book to be Read 


This book, then, interesting 
and challenging, presents only 
a sketchy treatment of the many 
points it raises, and is open to 
a much more detailed commen- 
tary than can be entered into 
in a review. It is a ‘manifesto’ 
type of book, and like most 
manifestos it raises far more 
questions than it adequately 
deals with. But this, after all, 
leads us to the conclusion that 
Mr Coates has in fact achieved 
his own primary objective— 
which was to make a humanist 
statement upon crucial issues of 
the day in such a way as to 
stimulate further discussion. 

He raised important 
issues ; his views are controver- 
sial in the extreme; and they 
are sure to provoke, as they cer- 
tainly need, much more detailed 
study and consideration. His 
book should be read and con- 
sidered by all those who are 
seriously puzzled as to the ex- 
tent to which humanism can be 
said to be, or can hope to be- 
come, a systematic movement ; 
and, indeed, by anyone who is 
persuaded of the gravity of 
man’s present problems and is 
seeking an effective way of com- 
ing to terms with them. 
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ON THE AIR 


‘The Fundamental Debate of Our Times’ 


RS Margaret Knight has 
Me us all in her debt 

again. In the New States- 
man of May 17 she returned to 
the attack on the BBC for its 
grudging attitude towards 
humanists. This is, of course, 
an old complaint of ours: if | 
have not said anything about it 
in recent months it is not be- 
cause we have any reason to 
be satisfied with the position as 
it is. 

The year started hopefully 
enough with two talks by 
agnostics on agnosticism, not to 
mention Mrs Knight’s own TV 
appearance; but it turns out to 
have been a false dawn, and 
we are back where we were. 
Despite repeated representations, 
the BBC does nothing. 

Some time ago we suggested 
setting up a parallel body to 
look after the interests of 
humanists at Broadcasting 
House. That was a less drastic 
proposal than the one Mrs 
Knight puts forward in her 
article, namely, that the present 
Religious Broadcasting Denart- 
ment should confine itself to 
broadcasts of Church services, 
if indeed it is not abolished 
altogether. 


Humanist Child 


An issue Mrs Knight raises in 
passing is the treatment of 
humanism in BBC broadcasts to 
schools. As she remarks, out of 
thirty-two in the current series 
on religion and philosophy only 
three are on humanism and not 
one of these is by a humanist. 
(In fairness I should add that 
the reading list at any rate in- 
cludes such books as Blackham’s 
Living as a Humanist and Wad- 
dington’s Science and Ethics: 
that is something to be thankful 
for. I suppose.) The question 
of religious teaching in schools 
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goes to the root of the matter 
and humanists have no say in it. 
Apropos, the case of Mrs Joy 
Baker and her boy David, re- 
ported in the Press, is very in- 
structive. She wishes to educate 
the boy in her own way at home. 
The Norfolk Quarter Sessions 
judge who tried the case brought 
against Mrs Baker the 
education authorities did not 
question Mrs Baker’s character 
or intelligence and David gave 
a good account of himself in 
court. None the less the verdict 
went against her on the ground, 
among others, that the boy 
would be deprived of the Bible 
(‘a beautiful book but not to 
be read by anyone under twenty- 
five’ Mrs Baker had tactlessly 
confessed). Also, according to 
the judge, the boy was ‘growing 
up a creature apart’. Here we 
come up against that other 
sacred cow—conformity. 


Moral Danger 


I am not unduly anxious 
about the outcome. Religious 
dogmas and _ miracles must 
sooner or later conflict with the 
child’s everyday experience, to 
say nothing of what he learns 
in his science classes. It is signi- 
ficant that in the final round of 
the National Student Debating 
Tournament, the: motion—‘That 
Science is the Enemy of Moral- 
ity —was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. If anything, 
the boot is on the other foot. 
I mean when morals (excellent 
in themselves) are tied to out- 
moded religious beliefs, there is 
a danger that, with disillusion- 
ment, the whole structure will 
collapse together. 

Humanism in its widest sense 
is the only alternative to this 
state of affairs. In the school 
series on religion and_philo- 
sophy (see above) one speaker, 


himself a Christian, conceded 
that ‘the fundamental debate of 
our times lies between Christians 
and humanists, and the differ. 
ence between these two deeply 
held convictions ought not to be 
minimized’. Why, then, does 
the BBC hold up this ‘funda. 
mental debate’, allowing only 
one side to be heard? The an- 
swer is the Establishment. 


A Waste of Time 


Mrs Knight would like to do 
away with the Religious Broad. 
casting Department altogether 
but realizes this is not practical 
politics. Nor, I imagine, in the 
present set-up is her other pro. 
posal, i.e. that the Department 
should broadcast Church 
vices only. One of the aims of 
religious broadcasting as_ laid 
down in the BBC Handbook is 
‘to seek to reach those who are 
on the fringe of the organized 
life of the Church or quite out- 
side it’. 

Few of the programmes have 
in fact any interest for the ‘un- 
committed’ listener and, as Mrs 
Knight has indicated, they often 
touch the nadir of performance, 
Among the better ones recently 
noticed ‘God and Casar’, 
bringing before the mike such 
independent characters as Pas. 
tor Niemoller and Dr Hromadka 


of Prague. Always, however. 
the last word is left to the 
Church. 


If, notwithstanding that, the 
programmes fail in their prose- 
lytizing purpose—and I speak 
as one who has submitted him- 
self to the process—what 4 
waste of broadcasting time that 
could be better employed either 
in real live debate between the 
two sides or in enabling human- 
ists to reach the large audience 
they know is waiting for them. 
Wake up, BBC! 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THIS IS MY PHILOSOPHY, 
edited by Whit Burnett (Allen 
& Unwin, 25s). Once you get 
st the dreadful breeziness of 
the editor’s foreword, there are 
many good things in this antho- 
logy—for that is what this 
glection from the writings and 
lectures of twenty eminent 
thinkers amounts to. It is a very 
mixed bag of scientists, theolo- 
gians, historians, sociologists, 
and philosophers. The editor 
geaks of ‘the venerable Tre- 


velyan’ and describes Rada- 
krishnan as ‘shuttler between 
Oxford and Benares’. Frank 
Lloyd Wright ‘bounces about 


the country, tossing his vital 
white hair and quipping at ban- 
quet audiences’, etc. The com- 
bined ages of these twenty men, 
we are informed, represent a 
total of 1,422 years, ‘a length of 
time one philosopher’s life less 
than the time covered from the 
birth of Christianity to the dis- 
covery of America, or if con- 
centrated in the intellectually 
active periods of the world 
would be represented through 
two or three centuries of Chin- 
ee and Indian philosophy, the 
three or four hundred years of 
the Athenian ascendancy, the 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries 
of the late Middle Ages, the two 
hundred years of the Renais- 
sance, the eighteenth century of 
the Enlightenment, and _practi- 
cally the whole of modern times 
since Descartes—all periods our 
thinkers have delved in and 
profited from. These men are 
elders who have seen Susanna, 
they have heard Cassandra wail, 
and. in the patience of their 


wisdom, some at least have 
caught fleeting glimpses of 
Esperanza—the other  sister— 
Hope’. Whew! The contribu- 


tors include Lord Russell, 
J.B. §. Haldane, Aldous Hux- 
lev. Karl Jaspers, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Lewis Mumford, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. J. R. Oppenhe‘mer, 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Albert 
Schweitzer, Ignazio Silone, Gab- 
tiel Marcel, and Werner Heisen- 
berg. The result is an intellec- 


tual kaleidoscope, well worth 


the money. 


UNIVERSITAS. A German 
review of the Arts and Sciences. 
English edition (Wissenschaft- 
liche Verlagsgesellschaft MBH, 
Stuttgart, POB 40, Germany. 
7s 10d). The German monthly 
review Universitas now publishes 
a quarterly edition in the Eng- 
lish language. The article by 
Professor Wilhelm Ludwig 
which we reproduce in this issue 
is a sample of its high standard. 
The same number _ includes 
articles on W. C, ROntgen, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, international 
organization, the position of in- 
tellectuals in modern society, 
twentieth century German sculp- 
ture, the biochemistry of genes, 
modern methods of treating 
mental disease, and the colon- 
ization of Polynesia—a reply to 
Thor Heyerdahl. All these con- 
tributions are by acknowledged 
authorities in their respective 
fields. The second edition of 
this excellent venture promises 
to maintain the same level of 
quality varied interest. 
Among the scientific subjects to 
be dealt with will be space 
travel, automation, and atomic 
energy. Those who cannot read 
German and wish to take ad- 
vantage of this means of learn- 
ing the views of researchers in 
various branches of science on 
the Continent can order this 
quarterly through booksellers, 
or Universitas, Birkenwald- 
strasse, 44, Stuttgart, West Ger- 
many. The annual subscription 
is £1 8s 7d, excluding postage. 


ENGLISH SATIRE, by James 
Sutherland (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 18s 6d). Critics have 
shied away from satire some- 
what, partly because it is so 
difficult to define and partly 
because they buckle to the popu- 
lar prejudice against what is 
supposed to be merely destruc- 
tive. Professor Sutherland con- 
sequently serves us well by un- 
ravelling critical knots, esnecially 


with comedy. He shows the 
comic writer as Counsel for the 
Defence delightedly allowing 
his characters to ‘fiower into the 
perfection of irresponsibility’. 
But the satirist prosecutes with 
rigorous over-simplification be- 
cause he so detests that gap 
between the might be and 
the is. 

This book (Clark Lectures of 
1956) begins its historical sur- 
vey with the school of medieval 
pulpit primitives which  cul- 
minated in Piers Plowman. An 
outpouring of unsubtle invective 
continued through the scurrili- 
ties of Dunbar and Skelton up 
to the masterly denigration of 
Samuel Butler’s Hudibras. From 
such approaches we can appre- 
ciate the high achievement of 
our great satirical artists: in 
verse, the great trio of Dryden, 
Pope, and Johnson; in prose, 
Defoe, Swift, Butler of Ere- 
whon, and Orwell of Animal 
Farm. The novel and theatre 
are given separate treatments. In 
the former are starred Fielding 
and Jane Austen: the latter 
leaps its dramatic vacuum into 
Bernard Shaw after a satisfying 
journey through the great names 
from Shakespeare to Sheridan. 

An enjoyable useful 
study, but further clarity might 
have been gained by analogy 
with visual art—relationship 
between caricature and serious 
portraiture. Lastly, though the 
author should be praised for 
boldly entering recent history, 
he is probably at fault in not 
even mentioning the names of 
Wyndham Lewis and Anthony 
Powell. 


the difficult intertwist of satire . 
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SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS, 7 pm. 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIFTY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. 7 pm, 
July 6—W. E. Swinton, PhD, ‘Darwin: 
Scientific Revolutionary’; 7 pm, Julv 20— 
Mrs Mary Stocks, ‘What Have Women 
Done with their Votes?’; 7 pm, July 20 
—Richard Peters, PhD, ‘Ideals, Principles 
and Ideologies’. Write free copy Record. 


UNITARIANS offer a church for undog- 
matic worship. Inquire nitarian 
Publicity Department, 15 Gordon Square, 
WC. Stamp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Obscenity and the Law 


Sir,—The recent publication 
of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Obscene Publications 
raises once more the question 
of how far—if at all—it is ad- 
visable for the law to interfere 
with the printing and circulation 
of books, pamphlets, etc. As a 
result of this interference in the 
past, it is now impossible to ob- 
tain in unexpurgated editions 
the works of so eminent a 
writer as D. H. Lawrence. 
Henry Miller fares even more 
badly; and the works of Jean 
Genet (acknowledged in France 
as a master of the French lan- 
guage) are not now obtainable 
here, in English or French. 

It would appear that the com- 
mittee wishes to avoid the pro- 
hibition of works of literary and 
artistic merit and to confine it- 
self to publications the sole 
characteristic of which is ‘ob- 
scenity.” But the difficulty is 
that ‘ obscenity’ is a subjective 
notion. If we speak instead (as 
the committee does) of a ‘ten- 
dency . . . to deprave and cor- 
rupt’, we get no further. What 
we describe as ‘depriving’ or 
‘corrupting’ depends on our 
criteria; and these will differ 
from age to age, group to 
group, and person to person. 
In practice, of course, the ques- 
tion of ‘obscenity’ will be de- 
cided by a judge, who thereby 
assumes infallibility in moral 
and intellectual matters. 

In the absence of general 
agreement, it may turn out to 
be better to have no law at all 
on obscene publications. To say 
this is not to condone a trade in 


pornography. The point is, 
rather, that an interest in porno- 
graphic material cannot be 


destroyed by punitive measures 
against those who provide it. 
The real remedy is educational. 
Were the conspiracy of silence 
in sexual matters broken down 
and the young child encouraged 
to take a sane and rational atti- 
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tude to sex, it is inconceivable 
that there should be any wide- 
spread interest in pornography. 
Further attempts to curb porno- 
graphy by police methods will 
only drive it further under- 
ground, not destroy it. This in 
itself will only magnify its 
attractions to some who might 
not otherwise be interested. 

A statement from the RPA 
on this question—and indeed 
on the wider issue of censorship 
in general—would be most wel- 
come.—G.C.S. Horcutr, Hunt 
Hill, Staffs. 


I Wanted to Die 


Sir,—I feel it only fair to 
both Jess Val Baker and Dr 
Aleck Folkson to point out that 
they are obviously at cross pur- 
poses. The article in question 
tallies almost identically with 
my own experience in the ob- 
servation ward of a _ general 
hospital, where the staff is not 
trained for the job. This ward 
is merely a sorting station, and 
after being watched and inter- 
viewed one is either sent home 
or passed on to the appropriate 
hospital according to the sever- 
ity of one’s case. It is clear 
that Dr Folkson works in a 
mental hospital for cases able 
to behave themselves if pro- 
perly handled, hence the ab- 
sence of jangling keys and other 
noises off. I was passed on to 
a well-run hospital, as regards 
the attitude to patients by the 
staff (including Cockney ward- 
maids), and although the keys 
and lockless lavatories were in 
evidence we did not mind them 
unduly because we were sensibly 
treated. 

IT am nine years away from 
my breakdown so can view it 
rather more dispassionately than 
Jess Val Baker. One is very 
easily distressed and frightened ; 
indeed, one’s emotions are so 
exaggerated that I believe the 
degree of fear one can experi- 


ence to be equal to that of men 
facing some horrifying death 
during the War. Much of this, 
however, is prompted by inter. 
nal stimuli rather than by what 
is going on around one. In an 
observation ward, as opposed to 
an admission unit, the whole 
gamut of mental cases is thrust 
into one ward, and it is one’s 
companions that worry one at 
least as much as the attitude of 
the staff and unavoidable rout. 
ine. I do remember being con. 
siderably disturbed by two 
giggling nurses dragging a weep. 
ing naked girl into a padded 
cell. But I was far more dis. 
turbed when I talked to her 
next day and learnt that she had 
just had hysterics when told by 
a hospital Sister that her mother 
was dying of cancer. The Sister 
took exception to a cup of tea 
being thrown at her head, and 
packed off this unfortunate ter. 
rified young girl to the nearest 
observation ward, where for 
three days—the minimum 50. 
journ—she was unable herself 
to contact anyone by phone or 
letter and was haunted by the 
thought that her mother might 
die in the meantime. Such in- 
cidents do not occur in an ad- 
mission unit, of course —Mary 
Ceci, Birmingham. 


The Jews in Russia 


Sir,—On reading your re 
view of The Jews in Russia 
(May issue), one cannot help 
thinking of the great tragedie 
wrought by what are technical 
but long-standing divisions of 
the human race. The building up 
of beliefs not necessarily reli 
gious in group minds inevitably 
leads to strife and trouble. | 
have not yet read Levy’s book, 
but I cannot accept the general 
statement ‘And many Jewish 
writers and intellectuals were 
done to death in prison’ with 
out examining the evidence. 

If the Soviet shut down the 
Yiddish national religious Pres, 
then it seems to me, despite the 
fact that I am not a Commun 
ist, it was one of the fines 
moves to break down this ir 
sular and divisional force that 
causes so much sorrow. 
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peoples, black, brown, white, 
yellow, or whatever they may 
be should associate together 
willy-nilly, finding no distinc- 
tion whatsoever. If you are 
going to give people calling 
themselves Jews special privi- 
leges, every other section of the 
human race will want to do 
likewise. There would be neither 
Jews nor Gentiles but for the 
rascals who thrive on divisions 
and the foolish people who be- 
lieve there is a difference. In- 
trinsically everyone is the same. 
Let both the Jews and Gen- 
tiles furiously think over the 
terrible problems that arise 
from maintaining insular social 
and religious beliefs. No child 
can determine its birth, but 
grown people can, by giving the 
matter very serious attention, 
save humanity from these re- 
curring disasters—P. TURNER, 
London, E10. 


Nuclear Warfare 


Sirn—In the June Humanist 
Mr G. Streeten refers to the 
USSR’s ‘declared purpose of 
world domination’. It is im- 
portant that rationalists 
should be factually accurate. 
Mr Streeten may think the 
USSR seeks world domination: 
that is a matter of opinion. He 
may even have inside knowledge 
that they do: if so, it is his 
patriotic duty to make it public. 
But to write of ‘their declared 
purpose’ forces me to ask what 
leader of the USSR has declared 
that purpose, and when, and to 
whom. 

To save misunderstanding, I 
may add that I do not advocate 
unilateral disarmament. I pre- 
fer disarmament all round.— 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Sexual Freedom 


Sir—With reference to Mr 
0. C. Drewitt’s plea for ‘a basic 
work by a humanist psycho- 
logist’ on the problems of sex, 
it may be suggested that Dr 
Alex Comfort’s Sexual Be- 
aviour in Society (Duckworth, 
1950) adequately meets the 
need. Tt is a highly original 
work, in which the author has 
drawn upon an extensive know- 


ledge of ‘the enormous litera- 
ture’ already available (written, 
incidentally, by authorities of 
frequently diverse and conflict- 
ing views) to elaborate a critic- 
ally constructive thesis of his 
own. As an introductory hand- 
book to the study of sexology 
it could hardly be excelled. 

Mr Drewitt mentions the 
specialized studies of such 
writers as Freud and Malinow- 
ski — it is worth while to re- 
member that these sometimes 
propound theories which call 
for very careful assessment. 
Freud, for example, has been 
criticized by Erich Fromm (see 
Fear of Freedom) for his con- 
viction of human depravity and 
for a concept of sex which fails 
to allow for spontaneous joy: 
acceptance of his highly ques- 
tionable theory of infantilism 
as applied to female orgasm 
could lead to the most unfor- 
tunate of practical results — 
DonaLtD Castle Cary, 
Somerset. 


The First Monotheism 


Sir,—Commenting on _ the 
article by Mr Howard on the 
origin of monotheism, Mr J. 
Rosse points out that the 
Hebrews in Palestine adopted 
their desert god, Jahwe, as the 
God of Justice. In Mr Rosse’s 
opinion this Jahwe was a primi- 
tive god who did not know 
much about slavery, forced 
labour, land-grabbers, money- 
lenders, and the rich and poor. 
As this primitive conception of 
justice is universal, this god 
Jahwe, according to Mr Rosse, 
became a national as well as a 
universal god. 

Mr Rosse is obviously _ill- 
informed about Jahwe—God 
the Father to Christians—who, 
by the way, was not adopted by 
the Hebrews in Palestine but 
was forced upon their fore- 
fathers by Moses. To their 
credit it should be remembered 
that they put up a _ heroic 
struggle against Moses and his 
Jahwe. Twice their ranks were 
halved by their leader, and 
finally all perished in the wil- 
derness rather than obey the 
divine command to attack the 


Canaanites and grab their land. 
Jahwe was well conversed 
with money lending, as is evi- 
dent from his detailed instruc- 
tions on usury contained in 
Deuteronomy. This is what 
Jahwe had to say to the Israel- 
ites on slavery: ‘Let your bond- 
men and bondwomen be of the 
nations that are round about 
you, and by right of inheritance 
you shall leave them to your 
posterity and shall possess them 
for ever’ (Leviticus xxv, 4446). 

Monotheism to the Hebrews 
only meant One God per nation. 
The Pentateuch contains count- 
less references to ‘other gods’. 
Jahwe, of course, was the 
strongest of them all, just as 


every other nation regarded 
their own god to be the 
mightiest—until he ‘let them 


down in some battle, when they 
would turn to the God of the 
conqueror, who was evidently 
much more powerful. The 
Hebrews were no_ exception. 
Monotheism does not satisfy 
human needs, and every religion 


develops in time into poly- 
theism. This is also true of 
Christianity, with its Holy 


Trinity, its angels and devils, 
and its army of saints and 
patrons. Even atheistic Buddh- 
ism is polytheistic in its popular 
form.—(Mrs) A. Szrurc, Lon- 
don, NWI11. 

Papal Infallibility 

Sir,—The editorial in your 
May issue demands some com- 
ment. May I state the official 
Catholic version, distinct 
from the absurdity attributed 
to us by practically all our 
opponents? 

Infallibility means that when 
the Pope speaks, (a) as head of 
the Church, (b) to the whole 
Church, (c) on a matter of faith 
or morals, he will be right, being 
guaranteed from errors. The 
number of pronouncements ful- 
filling these stringent conditions 
is less than twenty in almost 
2,000 years. Infallibility does 
not mean that the Pope is a 
kind of Delphic oracle who 
knows all the answers all the 
time. If he does not pronounce 
upon the issue of nuclear war- 
fare, it is for the obvious and 
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sufficient reason that he has not 
yet made up his mind. He is 
not excused from the ordinary 
processes of argument and rea- 
son. Is it too much to ask of 
you that you should not con- 
fuse infallibility with omnisci- 
ence, a very different concep- 
tion and an attribute which the 
Church has never claimed?— 
J. R. Hatstey, Liverpool. 


[If the Pope has not yet made 
up his mind, it is about time he 
did so. An infallible guide on 
morals is not much use if he 
keeps silent—Ep.] 


Eastertide Meditations 


Sir,—Surely Mr Robertson is 
mistaken in dismissing the 
Pauline reference to the resur- 
rection in I Cor xv as a later 
interpolation. The significance 
of the passage is that Paul— 
the only person who claims to 
have seen the risen Jesus him- 
self—in no way supposes the 
experiences of Peter and the rest 
to have differed from his own. 
It is quite clear, however, both 
from Acts and from what Paul 
says elsewhere (e.g. II Cor xii), 
that this was a pure hallucina- 
tion. Thus the first stage in the 
growth of resurrection 
myth, before the invention of 
localized flesh-and-blood mani- 
festations, was that of ‘spirit- 
ual’ appearances to favoured 
individuals, wherever they might 
be. 

Again, Mr Robertson  sub- 
scribes to the theory of the ‘lost 
ending’ of Mark, which is widely 
current among orthodox wri- 
ters, but there is not a scrap of 
evidence that Mark wrote a 
single line after the incident of 
the ‘empty tomb’, itself an ob- 
vious fabrication. This further 
tends to show that when he 
wrote (about the same time as 
Paul in my view, or in the 
middle 50’s) there was nothing 
more to record, even as a 
legend. The preceding account 
of the burial may be authentic, 
Joseph of Arimathea acting not 
as a ‘Christian’ but as a pious 
Jew protecting the Paschal air 
from contamination by dead 
bodies. 

When Peter and his friends 
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holding 


settled in Jerusalem they could 
have no idea where the tomb 
was, but cemeteries were (and 
still are in some places) regular 


haunts of low-class women. 
Mary Magdalene and her friend 
could easily try to gain a little 


credit (and perhaps a free dole, 
to say nothing of the forgive. 
ness of their sins) by pointing 
out an imaginary burial place 
and concocting a fictitious story, 
which was afterwards further 
elaborated——W. Smitu, Bolton, 


HUMANIST FRONT 


a leading American human- 

ist, Mr Cyrus S. Eaton, has 
been summoned before the 
House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Fortun- 
ately this tribunal has lost some 
of the sinister power it wielded 
in the heyday of McCarthy. It 
is easier to destroy some luck- 
less author or even a scientist 
than one of the richest men in 
the world. The reason Mr Eaton 
is in trouble is that he has urged 
coming to terms with Russia to 
end the Cold War, and—more 
heinous, perhaps—he has criti- 
cized the FBI. He declared that 
scientific development was 
slowed down in the United States 
because ‘the scientist is con- 
scious that the FBI is breathing 
down the back of his neck all 
the time, scaring him’. He also 
earned a black mark for the 
study conferences he sponsored 
at Pugwash, where eminent 
scholars, scientists, and intellec- 
tuals discussed world problems. 

* * * 

Mr Eaton has not been 
charged with disloyalty, but with 
opinions critical of 
American foreign policy. It has 
been pointed out that this marks 
a new phase in censorship. He 
is, however, well able to take 
care of himself, and the action 
of the chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, 
Mr Walker, has called forth 
some scathing Press comments. 
The New York Herald Tribune 
regards it as ‘rather comical’, It 
adds: ‘Go right on speaking 
your mind, Cyrus. Walter is 
making a fool out of nobody 
but himself.’ 

* 


[: is disturbing to learn that 


* * 
The suggestion that facilities 


should be provided for readers 
who wish to correspond with 


other humanists and rationalists 
has led to an arrangement with 
the American Rationalist for an 
exchange of names and ad. 
dresses. A list will be published 
in our next issue and repeated 
in the American Rationalist, for 
whose co-operation we are 
grateful. 
* * * 
Readers of The Problem of 
Divorce, reviewed in our last 
issue, are requested to note the 
following changes of address: 
The Modern Churchman’ 
Union, St Margaret’s Vestry, 
Lothbury, London, EC2; The 
Liberation Society, 298 Philip 
Lane, Tottenham, London, N15 
(Sec, Rev Leslie Stokes). 
* 


Mr John W. Williams, 19 
Boleyn Crescent, Rodwell, Wey- 
mouth, would be glad to hear 
from anyone in the Weymouth, 
Dorchester, and Portland area 
interested in forming a discus- 
sion group. 


Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, July 13, 7 pm, Geoffrey 
Elphick, ‘Marriage and Family 
Life in Primitive Societies’. Sun- 
day, July 27, Ramble to Wester. 
ham, Toys Hill, Ide Hill, and 
Bearsted. Meet Westerham Sta 
tion (train from Charing Cross 
9.57 am, change Dunton Green). 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car 
shalton. Sunday, July 20, 7.15 pm, 
‘Introduction to Evolution’. 

East Surrey Humanist Group, 
5 Russell Hill, Purley. Sunday, 
July 13, 7.15 pm, R. S. W. Pollard, 
‘Reforming the Law Relating to 
Divorce’. 

Slough Humanist Group, Co 
operative Education Centre, 6 The 
Grove, Slough. Friday, July 11, 
7.30 pm, Hector Hawton, 1 
Christianity True?’ 
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ACROSS 

1 In an island hill where 
shell-bursts abound (9) 

6 Empty (5) 

9 The householder does not 
care to be thus highly 
esteemed (9) 

10 The colour of 5,100,000 
rupees (5) 

11 Overpraise (7) 

12 That is, naturally, 
abhorrent (6) 

14 Hamlet’s forefathers were 
thus uncouth (4) 

16 Futile without sleeves (7) 

18 Time to muse (5) 

20 Merits (5) 

2 Lived in hell (5) 

24 Repeat (7) 

21 Droop as the signaller 
does (4) 

28 Fair for Bunyan or 
Thackeray (6) 

31 Shares are nothing less 
than speeches (7) 

33 Pachydermatous money (5) 

34 Wearing down (9) 

35 Follow (5) 

36 Mad or had (9) 


CLUES 


DOWN 

1 Dilatory pagan (8) 

2 Adventurously referred to 
drawer (9) 

3 Profit for the publican (7) 

4 Tears everything, and made 
a corner at Epsom (10) 

5 Symbols of fascism (4) 

6 Residence for a scoundrel 
with in out (5) 

7 Chicken and rice (5) 

8 oo tents and vamose 


12 Distance covered in 
overstrain (5) 


13 Has as many lives as tails 
G) 


15 Slanders garden site (10) 
17 ee if in the pasha 
¢ 


19 Tales with music (9) 

21 Reduced to needless 
confusion (8) 

23 The priest in the library 


(3) 

25 Weave (7) 

26 Reluctant to compose 
poetry (6) 

29 Handy spikes (5) 

30 Treasure; overt, yet 


concealea (5) 
32 Dickens’s umbrella (4) 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
yalue one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


received not later than Friday, July 11 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


joining. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958. 84 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, B. Farrington, John 
Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. H. George, 
J. W. N. Watkins, D. G. MacRae. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 


New members will also receive the following books FREE 
THE Feast oF Unreason. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. 


An Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How It Is BuILT AND How iT Works. 
by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. 


Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


Please show this to 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To 
promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread scientific 
knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 
THe Humanist. Monthly for one year from date of 


a friend 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


‘Ez’ 


I accept your Special Offer in The 


Humanist ‘and 


enclose £1 Is 


($3.50) entitling me to member- 


ship of The Rationalist 


Press 


Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 


of Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


MR | 


TITLE 


Initials 


Surname 


* Free on request. 
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DARWIN REVALUED 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
‘An able evaluation. It pokes into every 
cranny and corner to unearth Darwin’s 
inner thoughts. .. . There is nothing pon- 
derous about the book. There is humour 
to it as well as the serious side. Theology, 
philosophy, science—they all have their 
place. The Darwin maelstrom is here with 
all the excitement of its time and day.’-— 
Aberdeen Press © Journal. 25s net 


ON THE ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES 


CHARLES DARWIN 


Reprint of first edition, with Introduction 
by C. D. DarLINGTON, FRS. Cloth, 15s net 


(Fifth edition, Thinker’s Library, 
cloth, 3s 6d net) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
CHARLES DARWIN 


Thinker’s Library, clothette, 2s 6d net 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
PARADOX 


RONALD W. HEPBURN 


‘Should be immensely helpful to Christians 
and humanists alike.—Aberdeen Press @ 
Journal. ‘A provocative and stimulating 
discussion.'"—British Book News. ‘ All who 
are concerned with modern theology should 
grapple with this study, let it make its im- 
pact, and form their own conclusions.’— 
Baptist Times. 18s net 


THE PROBLEM OF 
DIVORCE 


R. S. W. POLLARD 

A popular and up-to-date account of the 
case for reform of the existing divorce 
laws. 12s 6d net 


A CHALLENGE TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


J. B. COATES 
‘This is a very sensible book and by no 
means so brashly defiant as its title suggests. 
In fact it might well be read as a useful 
compendium of modern common. sense 
applied to many different fields.—Times 
Literary Supplement. 15s net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 Drury I.ane, London, WC2 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now— absolutely free. 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 
To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
ae of ‘‘ Planned Families.”’ I am an 
adult. 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Vill 
Publications, London, NWS. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency & 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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